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PREFACE 


At a time when the mind becomes accustomed to sensational news in the 
daily press, it is important that in the midst of the long-range planning 
for the development of an organized community of nations capable of 
solving the problem of war, one should not lose sight of the less sensa- 
tional but perhaps more practical steps taken in the same direction. Two 
recent developments are illustrative of that kind of progress which fre- 
quently characterizes international affairs. They should be studied with 
full appreciation of their significance. It is often necessary to recall the 
sound philosophy of the words of Elihu Root in a notable address on the 
occasion of his visit to South America in 1906. He then said that prog- 
ress of the world toward peace is “slow as measured by our lives per- 
haps, but not slow as measured by the lives of nations.” 

The two happenings to which attention is now directed are the United 
Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture which met at Hot Springs, 
Virginia, from May 18 to June 3, 1943, and the announcement by our 
Department of State on June 10 of the text of the draft agreement for the 
establishment of a United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration. The report of the Food Conference and the text of the draft agree- 
ment constitute tangible evidence of the progress which is being made 
toward the creation of a genuine United Nations effort which may, as 
the war draws to its successful conclusion, merge into that larger inter- 
national organization the purpose of which will be to prevent the recur- 
rence of war. The development of the international life of the world 
along well-ordered lines was graphically presented in International Con- 
tiliation No. 385 which contained a study of the problem by Professor 
Joseph P. Chamberlain. This issue is now being published in order to give 
wider currency to the important documents which have just been de- 
scribed. The text of the draft agreement for the establishment of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration is accompanied 
by two editorial comments (from The Des Moines Register and The Hart- 
ford Courant) which fully recognize its significance, and by an address of 
former Governor Lehman of New York, now the Director of the United 
States Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Operations. 

The text of the joint message sent by President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill to the people of Italy on July 16, 1943, is included in 
the pamphlet. 





Nicuotas Murray Butler 
New York, August 20, 1943. 
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UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE 
ON FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 


Text of the Final Act! 


Reprinted from Department of State Bulletin, Vol. VIII, No. 208, 
Jane 19, 1943 


The Governments of Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Ecuador, Egypt, El Salvador, Ethiopia; the French Representatives; 
the Governments of Great Britain, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Iceland, India, Iran, Iraq, Liberia, Luxembourg, Mexico, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Philippine 
Commonwealth, Poland, Union of South Africa, Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, United States of America, Uruguay, Venezuela, and Yugo- 
slavia; 
Having accepted the invitation extended to them by the Government 
of the United States of America to be represented at a United Nations 
Conference on Food and Agriculture; 

Appointed their respective delegates, who are listed below by countries 
in the order of alphabetical precedence: 


AUSTRALIA 

H. C. Coombs, Director General of Postwar Reconstruction; Chairman of 
the Delegation 

F. L. McDougall, Economic Adviser to the High Commissioner, London 

E. McCarthy, Assistant Secretary, Department of Commerce and Agri- 
culture 

J. B. Brigden, Financial Counselor, Australian Legation, Washington 

J. W. Burton, Department of External Affairs 


BELGIUM 

Viscount Alain du Parc, Minister Plenipotentiary, Commercial Counselor, 
Belgian Embassy, Washington; Chairman of the Delegation 

L. Borremans, Commercial Adviser of the Ministry of Agriculture; Agri- 
cultural Attaché, Belgian Embassy, London 

Edouard J. Bigwood, Professor of Physiological Chemistry and Nutrition of 
the Faculties of Medicine and Sciences, University of Brussels; Adviser 
to the Belgian Government 


BOLIVIA 
Miguel Etchenique, General Representative of the Banco Minero de Bolivia 
in the United States; Chairman of the Delegation 


1 All footnotes in the Final Act appear in the original. 
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René Ballivian Calderén, Commercial Counselor, Bolivian Embassy, 
Washington 

Jorge piles, Member of the Sociedad Rural Boliviana 

Enrique Tardio Guzman, Agricultural Engineer 


BRAZIL 
Joao Carlos Muniz, Ambassador to Ecuador; Chairman of the Delegation 





Eurico Penteado, Commercial Counselor, Financial Attaché, Brazilian Em. | 


bassy, Washington 

José Garibaldi Dantas, Superintendent of the Production Financing Com- 
mittee, Ministry of Finance 

Newton de Castro Belleza, Assistant to the Minister of Agriculture; Di- 
rector of the National Defense Section, Ministry of Agriculture 

Jorge Kafuri, Head of the Price Control Division, Office of Brazilian Eco- 
nomic Mobilization 

Walder de Lima Sarmanho, Commercial Counselor, Brazilian Embassy, 
Washington 

Alfeu Domingues da Silva, Agricultural Attaché, Brazilian Embassy, 
Washington 

Paulo Frées da Cruz, Agricultural Attaché, Brazilian Embassy, Washington 


CANADA 
G. S. H. Barton, Deputy Minister of Agriculture; Chairman of the Delegation 
Georges Bouchard, Assistant Deputy Minister of Agriculture 
T. Ww Grindley, Secretary, Canadian Wheat Board 
H. F. Angus, Special Assistant to the Under Secretary of State for External 

Affairs and Chairman of the Canadian Food Requirements Committee 

L. B. Pearson, Minister Counselor, Canadian Legation, Washington 
D. B. Finn, Deputy Minister of Fisheries 


CHILE 
J. Manuel Casanueva, Director General of Agricultural Services of the 
Ministry of Agriculture; Chairman of the Delegation 
Carlos Campbell del Campo, Commercial Counselor, Chilean Embassy, 
Washington 
Vicente Izquierdo, Corporation for the Promotion of Production 


CHINA 
Kuo Ping-wen, Vice Minister of Finance; Chairman of the Delegation 
Hsi Te-mou, General Manager, Central Bank of China 
Tsou Ping-wen, High Adviser to the Ministry of Food 
Liu J. Heng, National Health Administration 
Yang Shi-Tse, Director, Department of General Affairs, Ministry of Food 
Chao Lien-fang, Ministry of Agriculture 
Shen Tsung-han, Ministry of Agriculture 
Lee Kan, Commercial Counselor, Chinese Embassy, Washington 
Yin Kuo-yung, Ministry of Economics 
Chu Chang Keng, National Health Administration 
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bassy, 


COLOMBIA 
César Garcia Alvarez, Minister Plenipotentiary, Economic Counselor, 
Colombian Embassy, Washington; Chairman of the Delegation 
Luis Tamayo, Colombian Consul General, New York, New York 
. Mario Camargo, Representative of the National Federation of Coffee 
10m Growers of Colombia, New York, New York 


COSTA RICA 
Com- J. Rafael Oreamuno, Vice Chairman of the Inter-American Development 
Commission, Washington; Chairman of the Delegation 


+ De | CUBA 

Amadeo Lépez Castro, Secretary of the Presidency; Chairman of the Dele- 
| Eco- gation 

Arturo Maiias y Parajén, Executive Committee of the Cuban Sugar Sta- 
assy, bilization Institute; Secretary of the Asociacién Nacional de Hacendados 

of Cuba 

a Félix Hurtado y Galtés, Under Secretary of Public Health 

Ramiro Guerra y Sanchez, Honorary Representative on the Inter-Ameri- 
ngtos can Financial and Economic Advisory ittee 

Felipe de Pazos y Roque, Commercial Attaché, Cuban Embassy, Wash- 
gation ington 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Jan V. Hyka, Commercial Counselor, Czechoslovak Legation, Washing- 
‘ernal ton; Chairman of the Delegation 
tee Emanuel Sahdnek, Acting Chief of the Section of Agriculture and Eco- 


nomics, Secretariat of the Council of Ministers 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
J. M. Troncoso, Ambassador to the United States; Chairman of the Dele- 
f the gation 
Rafael A. Espaillat, Commercial Attaché, Embassy of the Dominican Re- 
public, Washington; Vice Chairman of the Delegation 
Anselmo Copello, Member of the Board of Directors of the Banco de 
Reservas 
E.1. Kilbourne, Member of the Board of Directors of the Banco de Reservas 
Andrés Pastoriza, Deputy to the Congress, and Comptroller of Cocoa and 
Coffee 
J. M. Bonetti Burgos, Deputy to the Congress, and Comptrollér of Flour 
Harry E. Henneman, former Vice President, National City Bank 


‘ood ECUADOR 
Alfredo Pefiaherrera Vergara, Subsecretary of the Ministry of Agricul- 

ture, Industries, and Mines; Chairman of the Delegation 
Gustavo Adolfo Fassio, Ex-President of the Medical Surgical Society of 

Guayas 

ee Medes Pallares, Research Assistant, Office of Labor and Social 

Information, Pan American Union, Washington 
Pedro Leopoldo Nujiez, Ex-Minister of Public Credit and Finances 
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EGYPT 
Hussein Bey M. Enan, Under Secretary of State, Ministry of Agriculture; 
Chairman of the Delegation 
Hussein Bey Fahmy, Under Secretary of Supplies 


EL SALVADOR 
Héctor David Castro, Ambassador to the United States; Chairman of the 
Delegation 
Victor C. Barriere, Director General of the Budget 
Miguel Angel Gallardo, Office of the Director General of Health 


ETHIOPIA 
Yilma Deressa, Vice Minister of Finance; Chairman of the Delegation 
Araya Ababa 
Berhanu Tesamma, Secretary to the Governorate of Harar 


FRENCH DELEGATION 
Hervé Alphand, Inspector of Finance; Director of Economic Affairs of the 
French National Committee; Chairman of the Delegation 
Pierre Berthault, Member of the Academy of Agriculture of France 
André Mayer, Vice President of the College de France, Paris; Member of 
the Academy of Medicine of France 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Richard Law, Parliamentary Under Secretary of State for Foreign A ffairs; 
Chairman of the Delegation 
J. P. R. Maud, Ministry of Food 
C. Drummond, Mini of Food 
R. Enfield, Ministry o riculture and Fisheries 
L. M. Clauson, Colonial Office 
C. Robbins, Economic Secretariat of the War Cabinet Offices 
J. H. Magowan, Board of Trade 
Sir Kenneth Lee, Ministries of Production and Supply 
E. Twentyman, British Food Mission 


GREECE 
Cimon P. Diamantopoulos, Ambassador to the United States; Chairman of 
the Delegation 


GUATEMALA 
Julio Gémez Robles, Under Secretary of Finance; Chairman of the Dele- 
gation 
Luis Beltranena, Dean of the Faculty of Economic Sciences 
Arturo A. Bickford, Mayor of Guatemala City and Chief of the Office 
of Economic and Financial Coordination 


HAITI 
André Liautaud, Ambassador to the United States; Chairman of the Delegation 
Pierre Chauvet, Chief of the Service of Control of Industrial Development, 
Department of Commerce and National Economy 
Edouard Baker, Agronomist, Department of Agriculture 
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HONDURAS 
Marcos Carias Reyes, Private Secretary to the President; Chairman of the 
Delegation 
Gregorio Reyes Zelaya, Collector of Customs 
Colonel José Augusto Padilla Vega, Military Attaché, Honduran Embassy, 
Washington 


ICELAND 
Thor Thors, Minister to the United States; Chairman of the Delegation 
Olafur Johnson, Director of the Iceland Purchasing Commission in New 
York 
Helgi Thorsteinsson, Director of the Iceland Purchasing Commission in 
New York 


INDIA 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai, Agent General for India, Washington; Chairman 
s Delegation 

P. M. Kharegat, Vice Chairman, Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 

Sir David Meek, Trade Commissioner, London 

H. S. Malik, Trade Commissioner, New York 

W.R. Aykroyd, Director of the Nutrition Research Laboratories, Coonoor, 
S. India 


IRAN 
Mohammed Shayesteh, Minister to the United States; Chairman of the 
Delegation 
Hossein Navab, Iranian Consul, New York, New York 
Sultan Mahmoud Amerie, Iranian Trade and Economic Commission 
Taghi Nassr, Economic Commissioner in the United States 


IRAQ 
Ali Jawdat, Minister to the United States; Chairman of the Delegation 
LIBERIA 
Gabriel L. Dennis, former Secretary of the Treasury; Chairman of the Dele- 
gation 


Leo Sajous, Director of Public Health and Sanitation 
George A. Dunbar, former District Commissioner 


LUXEMBOURG 
Hugues Le Gallais, Minister to the United States; Chairman of the Dele- 
gation 
Léon Schaus, Counselor and Secretary General of the Luxembourg Gov- 


ernment 


MEXICO 
Manuel J. Zevada, Under Secretary of National Economy; Chairman of the 
Delegation 
Eduardo Morillo Safa, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
Luis Padilla Nervo, Assistant Secretary of Labor 
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Manuel Martinez Béez, Assistant Secretary of Public Health 
Roberto Lépez, Director of the National Bank of Foreign Trade 


NETHERLANDS 

M. P. L. Steenberghe, President of the Economic, Financial, and Shipping 
Mission of the Kingdom of the Netherlands in Washington; Chairman of 
the Delegation 

G. H. C. Hart, Vice President of the Economic, Financial, and Shipping 
Mission and Chairman of the Board for the Netherlands Indies, Curacao, 
and Surinam; Vice Chairman of the Per sre 

P. Honig, Member of the Board for the Netherlands Indies, Curagao, and 
Surinam 

L. A. H. Peters, Agricultural Attaché, Netherlands Embassy, Washi 

A. H. Phillipse, Member of the Economic, Financial, and Ship ping Mistion 

1. Snapper, Seater of Amsterdam University and Peiping Union Medical 
College 


NEW ZEALAND 
Richard Mitchelson Campbell, Official Secretary, High Commissioner's 
Office, London; Chairman of the Delegation 
George Andrew Duncan, Director, Export Division, Marketing Depart- 
ment 
Ernest James Fawcett, Director General of Agriculture 


NICARAGUA 
Leén DeBayle, Ambassador to the United States; Chairman of the Delegation 
Guillermo acetate Lépez, Manager, National Bank of Nicaragua 


NORWAY 

Anders Fjelstad, Cabinet Minister of State (without Portfolio); Chairman 
of the Delegation 

Hans Ystgaard, Minister of Agriculture 

Karl Evang, Surgeon General, Public Health Services 

Kristian Fivelstad, Commercial Counselor, Norwegian Embass ” Washing- 
ton; Representative in the United States of the Ministry of Supply and 
Reconstruction 

Arne Skaug, former Chief of Statistical Division, Ministry of Supply and 
Reconstruction; Acting Manager of the Norwegian Government 
ability Services, New York, New York 


PANAMA 
Ramén Antonio Vega, Manager of the Banco Agro-Pecuario e Industrial; 
Chairman of the Delegation 


PARAGUAY : 
Paris E. Menéndez, Director of the Central Laborator % Ministry of Agri- 
culture, Commerce, and Industry; Chairman of the Delegation 


PERU 
Gerardo Klinge, Editor of La Vida Agricola, Director of the Banco Agricola; 
Chairman of the Delegation 
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PHILIPPINE COMMONWEALTH 
Joaquin M. Elizalde, Resident Commissioner of the Philippines to the United 
States; Chairman of the Delegation 
Major General Basilio J. Valdés, Chief of Staff of the Philippine Army 
Arturo B. Rotor, Secretary to the President of the Philippines 


POLAND 
Wieslaw Domaniewski, Commercial Counselor, Polish Embassy, Wash- 
ington; Chairman of the Delegation 
Tadeusz Lychowski, Chief, Economic Section, Polish Ministry of Com- 
merce, Industry, and Shipping, London 
Stefan Krolikowski, Deputy Chief, Agricultural Section, Polish Ministry 
of Commerce, Industry, and Shipping, London 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Andrew T. Brennan, Commercial Counselor, South African Legation, 
Washington; Chairman of the Delegation 

Andries P. van der Post, Senior Trade Commissioner of the Union of South 
Africa, London 

Robert Webster, Consul of the Union of South Africa, New York, New 
York 

Johan A. Siegruhn, Commercial Attaché, South African Legation, Wash- 
ington 

William C. Naudé, Attaché, South African Legation, Washington 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 

Alexey D. Krutikov, Deputy People’s Commissar for Foreign Trade 
Chairman of the Delegation 

Vassili F, Starchenko, Deputy Chairman of the Council of People’s Com- 

- missars of the Ukrainian S. S. R. 

Vassili S. Nemchinov, Professor, Director of the Timiryazev Agricultural 
Academy in Moscow 

Dmitri D. Mishustin, Professor, Member of the Collegium of the People’s 
Commissariat of Foreign Trade 

Georgi F. Saksin, Assistant Secretary General of the People’s Commis- 
sariat for Foreign Affairs 

Pavel I. Chtchegoula, Chief, Foodstuffs Division, Government Purchasing 
Commission of the U. S. S. R. in the United States 


, UNITED STATES OF AMERICA . 

Marvin Jones, Judge of the United States Court of Claims and Assistant to 
the Director of Economic Stabilization; Chairman of the Delegation 

Paul H. Appleby, Under Secretary of Agriculture 

W. L. Clayton, Assistant Secretary of Commerce 

Thomas Parran, Surgeon General, United States Public Health Service 

Murray D. Lincoln, Executive Secretary of the Ohio Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion 

Miss Josephine Schain 
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URUGUAY 
Roberto E. MacEachen, Minister to Cuba; Chairman of the Delegation 
Francisco Gémez-Haedo, Professor of Political Economy, University of 
Montevideo 
VENEZUELA 
José Joaquin Gonzalez Gorrondona, President of the Import Control Com. 
mission; Chairman of the Delegation 
Rafael Cabrera Malo, Chief of the Nutrition Section, Ministry of Public 
Health and Social Assistance 
Roberto Alamo Ibarra, Institute of Immigration and Colonization 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Branko Cubrilovic, former Minister of Agriculture; Chairman of the Dele. 
gation 
Mirko Mermolja, Economic Adviser to the Yugoslav Government 


Who met at Hot Springs, Virginia, on May 18, 1943, under the 
temporary Presidency of The Honorable Marvin Jones, Chairman of the 
Delegation of the United States of America. 

The Honorable Henrik de Kauffmann, Danish Minister at Washing- 
ton, attended the sessions in response to an invitation of the Government 
of the United States to be present in a personal capacity. 

Warren Kelchner, Chief of the Division of International Conferences, 
Department of State of the United States, was designated, with the 
approval of the President of the United States, as Secretary General of 
the Conference, and Ralph H. Allee, Chief, Division of Latin American 
Agriculture, Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, United States 
Department of Agriculture, as Assistant Secretary General. 

The Honorable Marvin Jones, Chairman of the Delegation of the 
United States of America, was elected permanent President of the Con- 
ference at the Plenary Session held on May 18, 1943. 

The Executive Committee of the Conference, composed of the Chair- 
men of the Delegations, and presided over by the President of the Con- 
ference, constituted a Steering Committee of its members composed of 
the following: 

Marvin Jones (U.S.A.), President of the Conference, Chairman 
Joao Carlos Muniz (Brazil) 

G. S. H. Barton (Canada) 

Kuo Ping-wen (China) 

Richard Law (Great Britain) 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai (India) 

Ali Jawdat (Iraq) 

Manuel J. Zevada (Mexico) 
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M. P. L. Steenberghe (Netherlands) 
Alexey D. Krutikov (U.S.S.R.) 
Branko Cubrilovic (Yugoslavia) 


The following three members of the Executive Committee served on 
the Committee on Credentials of the Conference: 
J. Rafael Oreamuno (Costa Rica), Chairman 


Mohammed Shayesteh (Iran) 
Anders Fjelstad (Norway) 


The Drafting Committee, composed of the Chairmen of the Technical 
Sections and three additional members appointed by the President of the 
Conference, was constituted as follows under the ex-officio Chairman- 
ship of the Conference President: 

Joao Carlos Muniz (Brazil) 

G. S. H. Barton (Canada) 

Kuo Ping-wen (China) 

Héctor David Castro (El Salvador) 
Richard Law (Great Britain) 


Hugues Le Gallais (Luxembourg) 
Alexey D. Krutikov (U.S.S.R.) 


In accordance with the regulations adopted at the opening Plenary 
Session, held on May 18, 1943, the Conference was divided into four 
Technical Sections, with Committees, as follows: 


SECTION I 
Consumption Levels and Requirements 


Chairman: Kuo Ping-wen (China) 

Vice Chairman: Manuel J. Zevada (Mexico) 
Reporter: W. R. Aykroyd (India) 

Secretary: Frank G. Boudreau (U.S.A.) 
Assistant Secretary: E. F. Penrose (U.S.A.) 


CoMMITTEE 1 
Chairman: Karl Evang (Norway) 
Vice Chairman: Tsou Ping-wen (China) 
Vice Chairman: Miguel Etchenique (Bolivia) 
Secretary: Hazel K. Stiebeling (U.S.A.) 
Assistant Secretary: Katherine Bain (U.S.A.) 


A. Food 
1. Character and extent of consumption deficiencies in each country 
2. Causes and consequences of malnutrition 
3. Reasonable national and international goals for improved food 
consumption 
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COMMITTEE 2 


Chairman: Roberto E. MacEachen (Uruguay) : 
Vice Chairman: Edouard J. Bigwood (Belgium) V 
Vice Chairman: J. Manuel Casanueva (Chile) Se 
Secretary: Harold A. Vogel (U.S.A.) 
A. Food D. 
4. Measures for improving standards of consumption (education, 
etc.) Ch 
COMMITTEE 3 4 
i 
Chairman: José Garibaldi Dantas (Brazil) Sec 
Vice Chairman: Cimon P. Diamantopoulos (Greece) 
Vice Chairman: Gabriel L. Dennis (Liberia) E. O; 
Secretary: A. W. Palmer (U.S.A.) 
B. Other essential agricultural products 
1. Prewar consumption levels in various countries as influenced by 
prosperity or depression and by buying power of the population Chi 
2. Reasonable national and international goals for improved con- Vie 
sumption with sustained employment and expanded industrial activity Re 
Sec: 
SECTION II 
Expansion of Production and Adaptation to Consumption Needs Ch 
Chairman: Alexey D. Krutikov (U.S.S.R.) Vie 
Vice Chairman: Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai (India) Vie 
Reporter: Murray D. Lincoln (U.S.A.) Secs 
Secretary: F. F. Elliott (U.S.A.) 
Assistant Secretary: Clayton Whipple (U.S.A.) A. Re 
CoMMITTEE I 
Chairman: G. S. H. Barton (Canada) 
Vice Chairman: J. M. Troncoso (Dominican Republic) 7 
Vice Chairman: Yilma Deressa (Ethiopia) = 
Secretary: Bushrod W. Allin (U.S.A.) Cie 
A. Measures for direction of production toward commodities, the supply of Vie 
which should be increased Vice 
B. Measures for shifting ptoduction out of commodities in chronic surplus Seere 
CoMMITTEE 2 B. Imp 
Chairman: Héctor David Castro (El Salvador) 
Vice Chairman: Stefan Krolikowski (Poland) Chai 
Vice Chairman: César Garcia Alvarez (Colombia) Vice 
Secretary: Philip V..Cardon (U.S.A.) Vice 
C. Measures for improving agricultural productivity and efficiency Secre 


Assis 












CoMMITTEE 3 
Chairman: Joaquin M. Elizalde (Philippine Commonwealth) 
Vice Chairman: Roberto Alamo Ibarra (Venezuela) 

Vice Chairman: Paris E. Menéndez (Paraguay) 

Secratary: Mark L. Nichols (U.S.A.) 


D. Measures for development and conservation of agricultural resources 


on, CoMMITTEE 4 
Chairman: E. McCarthy (Australia) 
Vice Chairman: André Liautaud (Haiti) 
Vice Chairman: Marcos Carias Reyes (Honduras) 
Secretary: Conrad Taeuber (U.S.A.) 


E. Opportunities for occupational adjustments in agricultural populations 


SECTION III 
by Facilitation and Improvement of Distribution 
Chairman: Joao Carlos Muniz (Brazil) 
on Vice Chairman: Branko Cubrilovic (Yugoslavia) 
vity Reporter: G. H. C. Hart (Netherlands) 


Secretary: Howard S. Piquet (U.S.A.) 


CoMMITTEE 1 
Chairman: J. P. R. Maud (Great Britain) 
Vice Chairman: Jan V. Hyka (Czechoslovakia) 
Vice Chairman: Gerardo Klinge (Peru) 
Secretary: Frank A Waring (U.S.A.) 


A. Relation of national and international economic policies to agricultural 
problems, with special reference to the facilitation of the movement 
of agricultural products in commerce 
1. Expansion of international trade 
2. Broad policies for assuring increased production and consumption 

in general 
CoMMITTEE 2 





Chairman: G. A. Duncan (New Zealand) 
y of Vice Chairman: Eduardo Morillo Safa (Mexico) 
Vice Chairman: Ramén Antonio Vega (Panama) 
‘plus Secretary: Frederick L. Thomsen (U.S.A.) 





B. Improvement of agricultural marketing, processing, and distribution 


CoMMITTEE 3 
Chairman: Hervé Alphand (French Delegation) 
Vice Chairman: A. P. van der Post (South Africa) 
Vice Chairman: Alfredo Pefiaherrera Vergara (Ecuador) 
Secretary: Frederick V. Waugh (U.S.A.) 
Assistant Secretary: Faith M. Williams (U.S.A.) 
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C. Special measures for wider food distribution 
1. Improvement of consumption of low-income groups 
2. International disposition of commodities in over-supply 


CoMMITTEE 4 


Chairman: M. P. L. Steenberghe (Netherlands) 
Vice Chairman: Hussein Bey M. Enan (Egypt) 
Vice Chairman: Julio Gémez Robles (Guatemala) 
Secretary: Robert M. Carr (U.S.A.) 
D. Buffer stocks and commodity arrangements to assure equitable prices 
and adequate supplies 


' SECTION IV 
Recommendations for Continuing and Carrying Forward the Work of the Conference 


Chairman: Richard Law (Great Britain) 

Vice Chairman: Amadeo Lépez Castro (Cuba) 
Reporter: F. L. McDougall (Australia) 
Secretary: Loyd V. Steere (U.S.A.) 

Assistant Secretary: Benjamin Gerig (U.S.A.) 


The final Plenary Session was held on June 3, 1943. As a result of 
the deliberations, as recorded in the minutes and reports of the respective 
Committees and Sections and of the Plenary Sessions, the United Nations 
Conference on Food and Agriculture approved the following declaration, 


resolutions, and recommendations. 


I. Declaration 


This Conference, meeting in the midst of the greatest war ever waged, 
and in full confidence of victory, has considered the world problems of 
food and agriculture and declares its belief that the goal of freedom from 
want of food, suitable and adequate for the health and strength of all 
peoples, can be achieved. 

1. The first task is to complete the winning of the war and to deliver 
millions of people from tyranny and from hunger. During the period of 
critical shortage in the aftermath of war, freedom from hunger can be 
achieved only by urgent and concerted efforts to economize consumption, 
to increase supplies and distribute them to the best advantage. 

2. Thereafter we must equally concert our efforts to win and maintain 
freedom from fear and freedom from want. The one cannot be achieved 
without the other. 

3. There has never been enough food for the health of all people. 
This is justified neither by ignorance nor by the harshness of nature. 
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Production of food must be greatly expanded; we now have knowledge 
of the means by which this can be done. It requires imagination and 
frm will on the part of each government and people to make use of that 
knowledge. 

4. The first cause of hunger and malnutrition is poverty. It is useless 
w produce more food unless men and nations provide the markets to 
sbsorb it. There must be an expansion of the whole world economy to 

vide the purchasing power sufficient to maintain an adequate diet for 
il. With full employment in all countries, enlarged industrial production, 
the absence of exploitation, an increasing flow of trade within and between 
countries, an orderly management of domestic and international invest- 
ment and currencies, and sustained internal and international economic 
quilibrium, the food which is produced can be made available to all 
people. 

s. The primary responsibility lies with each nation for seeing that its 
own people have the food needed for life and health; steps to this end 
are for national determination. But each nation can fully achieve its goal 
oily if all work together. 

6. We commend to our respective governments and authorities the 
sudy and adoption of the findings and recommendations of this Conference 
ad urge the early concerted discussion of the related problems falling 
outside the scope of this Conference. 

7. The first steps toward freedom from want of food must not await 
the final solution of all other problems. Each advance made in one field 
will strengthen and quicken advance in all others. Work already begun 
must be continued. Once the war has been won decisive steps can be 
| taken. We must make ready now. 


II. Interim and Permanent Commissions for Carrying out the 
Reconimendations of the United Nations Conference on 
Food and Agriculture 

WHereEas: 

1. Freedom from want is difficult to achieve without concerted action 
among all like-minded nations to expand and improve production, to 
increase employment, to raise levels of consumption, and to establish 
greater freedom in international commerce; 

2. The successful carrying out of the recommendations of the Con- 
ference in the field of production, distribution, and consumption of food 
ad other agricultural products in the postwar period will be the most 
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important prerequisite for the achievement of freedom from want, anj 
requires the creation by the governments and authorities here representej 
of a permanent organization in the field of food and agriculture; therefor 


The United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture 
RECOMMENDS: 


1. That the governments and authorities here represented recognize 
and embody in a formal declaration or agreement the obligation to their 
respective peoples and to one another, henceforth to collaborate in rais. 
ing levels of nutrition and standards of living of their peoples, and 
report to one another on the progress achieved; 

z. That the governments and authorities here represented establish a 
permanent organization in the field of food and agriculture; and 


RESOLVEs: 


1. That in order that every practicable step may be taken to attain 
these and the other appropriate objectives set forth in the declaration 
and specific recommendations of the Conference, an Interim Commission 
for carrying out the recommendations of the United Nations Conference 
on Food and Agriculture be established. 

2. That each of the governments and authorities here represented kk 
entitled to designate a representative on the Interim Commission, and 
that the Interim Commission be installed in Washington not later than 
July 15, 1943; 

3. That the Interim Commission perform its work with due regarl 
to the exigencies of the war, through such form of organization and 
personnel as it may deem appropriate; and formulate regulations cover- 
ing its expenditures and submit to the member governments and author 
ties a budget and allocation of quota contributions; 

4. That the functions of the Interim Commission be to formulate ani 
recommend for consideration by each member government or authority: 

(a) A specific plan for a permanent organization in the field of food 
and agriculture; 

(b) The formal declaration or agreement referred to in the first recom 
mendation, in which each participant shall recognize its obligation: 

(1) To raise the levels of nutrition and standards of living of it 
own people; 

(1) To improve the efficiency of agricultural production am 
distribution; 
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(m1) To cooperate, so far as may be possible, with other nations 
for the achievement of these ends; 
(1v) To undertake to submit periodically to the other participants, 
through the permanent organization, reports on the action taken and the 
ress achieved toward these ends; 

(c) Such proposals or reports as are necessary to give effect to the 
recommendations of the Conference; 

s. That in the preparation of a plan for the permanent organization 
the Interim Commission give full consideration to the following: 

(a) The relation of the permanent organization to, and methods of 
associating it with, other institutions, national as well as international, 
which already exist or which may hereafter be established, in the field 
of food and agriculture and in related scientific, economic, and other 
fields; 

(6) Provision for membership in the permanent organization, in 
due course, of governments not represented on the Interim Commission; 

6. That in considering the functions and duties to be assigned to the 
permanent organization the Interim Commission take into account: 

(a) The promotion of scientific, technological, social, and economic 
research; 

(6) The collection and dissemination of information and provision 
for the exchange of services; 

(c) The submission to member governments and authorities of 
recommendations for action with regard to the following: 

(1) Nutrition; 

(u) Standards of consumption of food and other agricultural 
products; 

(m1) Agricultural production, distribution, and conservation; 

(1v) Statistics and economic studies in the field of agriculture and 
food, including the study of the relation of agriculture to world economy; 

(v) Education and extension work in the field of food and agri- 
culture; 

(v1) Agricultural credit; 

(vu) Problems of agricultural population and farm labor; 

7. That the Interim Commission further consider the desirability of 

assigning to the permanent organization functions in the field of: 

(a) Development of agricultural resources and orientation of pro- 
duction, where necessary; 

(6) Agricultural commodity arrangements; 
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(c) Agricultural cooperative movements; 

(d) Land tenure; 

(e) Other subjects on which recommendations have been made by 
the Conference; 

8. That the Interim Commission also consider the initiation of 
liminary statistical investigations and research into the problems with 
which the permanent organization will deal; 

9. That the Interim Commission be deemed to have been dissolved 
when the permanent organization has been established; 

10. That the Government of the United States of America be invited 
to take whatever preliminary action may be necessary for the establish. 
ment of the Interim Commission after the United Nations Conference 
on Food and Agriculture has completed its work. 


III. Improvement of National Diets 
The United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture 


Having reviewed the information submitted by the several delegations 
on consumption deficiencies and the relation of food to health throughout 
the world and being deeply impressed by the dominant role played by 
adequate food in the reduction of sickness and death rates and the main- 
tenance of health, 

DECLARES: 


1. That the first essential of a decent standard of living is the provision 
to all men of those primary necessities which are required to promote 
freedom from disease, and for the attainment of good health; 

2. That the most fundamental of these necessities is adequate food 
which should be placed within the reach of all men in all lands within 
the shortest possible time; 

3. That ample evidence has been presented revealing the existence of 
malnutrition in every country, with its inevitable consequences of pre 
ventable ill health; and 

RECOMMENDS: 


1. That the governments and authorities here represented: 
(a) Immediately undertake* the task of increasing the food resources 
and improving the diets of their people in accordance with the principles 
and objectives outlined in the findings of the Conference, and declare to 


2 Obviously this is impossible for governments whose territory is entirely 
or partly occupied by enemy forces. 
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their respective peoples and to other governments and authorities here 
resented their intention of so doing; 
(b) Undertake periodically to report to one another through the 
permanent organization recommended in Resolution II on the state of 
their national nutrition and on the steps being taken for its improvement. 


IV. Diets of Vulnerable Groups 

WHEREAS: 

1. There are special needs of vulnerable groups, such as pregnant and 
nursing women, infants, pre-school and school children, adolescents, 
workers, and individuals receiving low incomes; 

2. Families with numerous children in low-income groups are par- 


ticularly vulnerable; 
3. Social, economic, and health measures of various kinds are or 


should be provided for these groups; 
4. Wide experience has shown that direct measures to supplement 


inadequate diets have been economical and fruitful; 


The United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture 
RECOMMENDS: 


That the several governments and authorities here represented under- 
take positive measures for the improvement of the diets of the vulnerable 
groups enumerated above. 


V. Malnutrition and Disease 

WuHerEas: 

1. Malnutrition is responsible for widespread impairment of human 
efficiency and for an enormous amount of ill health and disease, reduces 
the resistance of the body to tuberculosis, and enhances the general 
incidence and severity of familiar diseases; 

. Mortality rates in infants, children, and mothers are higher in iil- 
fed chine i in well-fed populations; 

3. Food consumption at a level merely sufficient to prevent malnutri- 
tion is not enough to promote health and well-being; 


The United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture 
RECOMMENDS: 


1. That the governments and authorities here represented: 
(a) Initiate or continue the study of the relationship between mal- 
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nutrition and impaired bodily health and vigor; and, in particular, ip. 
vestigate the role of inadequate food consumption in the causation of 
and mortality from, all those diseases which constitute their most serious 
health problems; 

(>) Direct their attention to the study of health and well-being anj 
of the nutritional and related factors which are necessary to secure and 
maintain them; 

(c) Consider the most effective means of disseminating knowledge 
of correct feeding among all sections of the population. 


VI. Deficiency Diseases 

Whereas: 

1. The progressive improvement of diets will result in better health 
and eventually in the elimination of specific deficiency diseases, and a 
great deal of unnecessary suffering could be avoided if an immediate and 
concerted attack were made upon them; 

2. Progress in our knowledge of nutrition makes it possible to seek 
out, treat successfully, and prevent the recurrence of the common diseases 
resulting from specific deficiencies in the diet; 


The United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture 
RECOMMENDS: 


1. That the several governments and authorities here represented 
undertake immediately: 
(a) To ascertain the prevalence of specific deficiency diseases among 
their respective peoples; 
(b) To deal with them by suitable dietary and therapeutic measures; 
(c) To take appropriate steps to ptevent their recurrence. 


VII. National Nutrition Organization 

WHEREAS: 

1. A sound food and nutrition policy must be adopted by each gov- 
ernment if national diets are to be progressively improved, specific 
deficiency diseases eliminated, and good health achieved; 

2. Such a policy requires the guidance of a central authority with 
special competence and responsibility to interpret the science of nutti- 
tion in the light of national conditions and to propose to the appropriate 
authorities practical means for extending its benefits to all sections of 
society; 
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The United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture 
RECOMMENDS: 


1, That the governments and authorities here represented: 

(a) Undertake to establish national nutrition organizations, if such 
do not now exist, entrusted with the responsibility of ascertaining food- 
consumption habits and the nutritional status of different sections of the 
population; such organizations to be composed of authorities in health, 
nutrition, economics, and agriculture, together with administrators and 
consumers’ representatives, etc.; to be provided with adequate funds and 
facilities for the efficient conduct of their work; and to have the authority 
to bring their recommendations to the attention of the public and to 
those agencies of government which deal with agriculture and the framing 
of economic and social policy; 

(b) Reexamine and, if necessary, reorganize existing agencies and 
review legislation concerned with health, agriculture, and nutrition to 
the end that food and nutrition policies may be efficiently carried out. 


VIII. Exchange of Information and Experience 


WHEREAS: 

1. Experience has shown that national nutrition organizations receive 
considerable benefit from periodic exchanges of views and information 
on methods employed, obstacles encountered, and progress achieved; 

2. Governments participating in a common undertaking will wish to 
collaborate so that levels of food consumption may become more equitable 
not only among the different sections of the population in a given country 
but among the several nations of the world as well; 


The United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture 
RECOMMENDS: 


1. That the several national nutrition organizations exchange informa- 
tion and experience and provide mutual assistance, both directly, when 
desirable, and through the permanent organization recommended in Reso- 
lution II, to which they should submit periodic reports on the results of 
their investigations into national dietary habits and nutritional status, and 
on the progress achieved in raising the level of food consumption through- 
out the population; 

2. That representatives of the several national nutrition organizations 
meet regularly under the auspices of the permanent organization to 
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exchange views and to make proposals for any national and internation, 
action necessary to facilitate the progress of their work. 


IX. Dietary Standards 

Wuereas: 

1. It is essential that there be some measure of the extent to which 
food supplies should be increased, and of the character and extent of the 
dietary improvements which need to be carried out; 

2. This measure is best provided by dietary standards or allowances 
based upon scientific evidence; 


The United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture 
RECOMMENDS: 


That the governments and authorities here represented adopt as the 
ultimate goal of their food and nutrition policy, dietary standards or 
allowances based upon scientific assessment of the amount and quality 
of food, in terms of nutrients, which promote health, and distinguish 
clearly between these standards and the more immediate consumption 
goals which necessarily must be based upon the practical possibilities of 
improving the food supply of their populations. 


X. Cooperation of Existing Agencies 

WHEREAS: 

1. National nutrition organizations were established in many countries 
before the present war and various national and international health and 
nutrition agencies had achieved considerable progress in the study and 
improvement of diets and food-consumption levels in different countries 
and regions; 

2. If no time is to be lost in moving toward the goals set out by the 
Conference, it is essential to make full use of the information and ex 
perience acquired by these agencies; 


The United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture 


RECOMMENDS: 


That in the establishment of the permanent organization recommended 
in Resolution II, in any projected regional branches of that organization, 
and in any national nutrition organizations, due account should be taken 
of the work and experience of existing international regional or national 
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agencies concerned with food, health, and nutrition; and in any such 
lans, the possibility of enlisting the cooperation of such agencies should 
be fully explored. 

XI. Nonfood Products 

WueEREAS: 

1. Many of the nonfood agricultural and marine products are con- 
stituent parts of the means to human health and welfare to an extent 
which merits consideration for them on a plane with food; 

2. It is of great importance to consuming countries that there should 
be a regular and adequate supply of these commodities, and to producing 
countries that they should be enabled to orient their agricultural enter- 
prises to world demand; 

3. The Conference has not found it possible to reach conclusions as 
to the effective capacity of the world to consume specific products in 
future years; 

4. In many countries and regions which are not well adapted to the 
production of food, the production of other essential agricultural and 
marine products and their disposal on domestic and foreign markets 
provide a major source of income, and the income so derived determines 
to a large extent the abilities of these countries and regions to secure 
adequate quantities of the right kinds of food; 


The United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture 
RECOMMENDS: 


i. That the permanent organization recommended in Resolution II: 

(a) Investigate the possibility of the development by the nations 
of the world of national standards of minimum consumption of certain 
nonfood agricultural and marine products, taking into account the varying 
climatic and other relevant conditions of the different countries; 

(b) Arrange at an early date for comprehensive studies of the 
probable future capacity of the world to consume specific agricultural 
and marine products in this group, taking into account in this connection 
the probable effect of synthetic and other substitute products; 

(c) Give special study to the development of means by which 
regions which are not well adapted to the production of food may share 
in a world-wide improvement of nutrition in keeping with the purpose 
of the Conference. 
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XII. Changes in Production in the Short-Term Period 

The United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture 
RECOMMENDS: 


1. That, as a first step in overcoming the general shortage of food, 
every effort should be made by countries whose agriculture can be ex- 
panded in the short-term period, so long as this is required and so far as 
the conditions of individual countries require or permit, to increase the 
acreage under crops for direct human consumption and even to hold 
back the rebuilding of depleted livestock herds—essential though this 
rebuilding will ultimately be—as well as the production of other crops 
which compete for acreage with essential foods; 

2. That countries whose agriculture has been impaired should, in the 
immediate postwar period, utilize to the full their agricultural resources 
to bring about a rapid increase in food production, even if this involves 
departure from the use of the resources which in the long run will be 
required, and even if it delays a return to production policies which are 
desirable for technical, economic, or nutritional reasons (for instance, in 
Europe there may need to be a concentration in the first years on vege 
tables, bread grains, and other products where production can mature 
quickly and which yield more calories per acre than livestock) ; 

3. That, pursuant: to the above purpose, countries which have been 
producing more than normal output because of freedom from enemy 
action should: 

(a) In the short run maintain such production; 

(b) Whenever possible, increase production further, provided tran- 
sport and the means of production, etc., are available, to assist in meeting 
abnormal demands. 

4. That, taking into consideration that the degree of shortage of food- 
stuffs which will develop after the war will depend upon the course of 
the war and on the harvests, it will be necessary during the period from 
the present until the termination of the war for each of the nations which 
has escaped enemy invasion to continue to stress the necessity of pro- 
duction of those products which are required by other nations during 
the war, and at the same time to produce sufficient quantities of products 
for home consumption, subject to the requirements of the war effort; 

5. That every effort should be made now and immediately after the 
war by countries in a position to do so, to expand the production of 
farm machinery and implements, fertilizers, and other materials, includ- 
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ing improved seeds, vital to the expansion of food production, and to 
cooperate in making these materials available to the agricultural produc- 
ing countries, so far as the exigencies of the war permit. 


XII. Coordination in the Short-Term Period 


WHEREAS: 

1. It is the consensus of the Conference that, despite all efforts to 
increase production, supplies of essential foodstuffs and certain other 
agricultural and marine products and of the necessary instruments of 
production, such as fertilizers and machinery, and the means of inter- 
national transportation will all be inadequate to meet basic requirements 
in the transition period, which may extend for several years after the 
cessation of hostilities; 

2. It is essential for the preservation of life to secure, through equitable 
distribution, the maximum advantage from such supplies as may be made 
available; 

3. It is in the interest of producers and consumers alike to avoid 
social and economic ills due to monopolistic practices or to violent fluc- 
tuations arising from unrestrained competition for inadequate supplies, 
in the prices of food, the instruments of production, and other necessities, 
including industrial goods; 

4. It is in the common interest of all that agricultural production be 
soundly reestablished and expanded with all possible speed in countries 
now temporarily occupied by the enemy as soon as they have been 
liberated; 

5. These objectives can be achieved only by the concerted action of 
governments in the stimulation of production and in the allocation of 
supplies; 


The United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture 
RECOMMENDS: 


1. That the governments and authorities here represented, for so long 
after the war as shortages continue, affirm the principle of mutual re- 
sponsibility and coordinated action for: 

(a) The increased production of necessary foodstuffs and other 
essential agricultural and marine products by all possible means, subject 
only to the exigencies of war, in each country where such expansion 
can be accomplished economically, either now or in the future; 
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(6) The transportation, distribution, and utilitization of such 
products; 

(c) The prevention of speculative and violent fluctuations in the 
prices of food, the instruments of production, and other necessities, in. 
cluding industrial goods, under the conditions of scarcity that appear 
certain to prevail after the war; 

(d) The postwar readjustment of agriculture to achieve a pro 
gressive and balanced expansion of production and consumption through. 
out the world; 

2. That these governments and authorities take, individually and in 
concert, whether by conference or otherwise, all necessary measures, 
both domestic and international, to securé the application of this principle 
and the achievement of these objectives. 


XIV. Adjustment of Production in the Transition from the 
Short-Term to the Long-Term Period 


The United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture 
RECOMMENDS: 


1. That countries whose agriculture has been impaired should pro- 
gressively modify their short-term allocation of resources to conform 
more closely to the long-term plan aimed at better nutrition and greater 
efficiency in production (for instance, in certain parts of Europe this 
might mean increasing the production of milk products as herds can be 
reestablished, accompanied by declining production of grains) ; 

2. That countries which will have been producing during the short- 
term period more than normal output because of freedom from enemy 
action in the war or which have undertaken new lines of production, 
should progressively adjust the allocation of agricultural resources to 
conform to a long-term coordinated production plan for the best use of 
these resources on a world scale, based on better diets for their own 
people and on the international demand for nutritionally better food. 


XV. Long-Term Production Policy 
WHEREAS: 
1. It is recognized that a secure, adequate, and suitable supply of 
food should be a cardinal aim in every country; 
2. It is recognized that this can be achieved only as part of a world 
wide policy of industrial and agricultural expansion; 
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3. It is recognized that in order to secure this result producers should 
receive a fair return for their products; 

4. In order to attain the highest nutritional standards, a progressive 
expansion and, where necessary, reorientation im agriculture will be 
required ; 

5. It is desirable to formulate a body of principles which are applicable 
to agricultural policy in appropriate form in all countries; 


The United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture 
RECOMMENDS: 


1. (a) That the inherent natural and economic advantages of any area 
should determine the farming systems adopted and the commodities pro- 
duced in that area; 

(b) That farming systems should be so designed as: 

(1) To maintain soil fertility at levels which will sustain yields 
and insure adequate return for labor; 

(1) To protect crops and livestock from major pests and diseases; 

(m) To favor steady employment throughout the year; 
(These three ends, in general and save in exceptional circumstances, can 
best be assured by balanced mixed rotational farming and by avoidance 
of single-crop production, or monoculture) ; 

(c) That production of nutritionally desirable foods which can be 
obtained from elsewhere only with difficulty or not at all is a special 
obligation of the agriculture of every country; 

(d) In every region subject to drought (occasional or in the form 
of sharply marked periodic dry seasons) suitable measures should be 
undertaken, partly by storage and partly by diversification of production 
and development of water resources and cultural practices; 

(e) Land used or likely to be required for agriculture should be 
protected from erosion; 

(f) The spread of existing knowledge by education and the develop- 
ment of new knowledge by research should be constantly promoted, and 
that in these matters nations can cooperate to great advantage; 

2. That, subject to these principles and with the object of expanding 
production of the foods needed for its people, each nation should under- 
take to direct its policies toward: 

(a) fncreasing the efficiency of production in present producing areas 
through the introduction, as rapidly as conditions permit, of better farm- 
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ing methods, suitable modern equipment, improved varieties of crops and 
strains of livestock, and soil conservation practices; 

(6) Developing any suitable undeveloped areas, where this ig 
economically feasible, through the use of such measures as clearing the 
land and large-scale drainage and irrigation projects; 

(c) Fostering desirable changes in the pattern of production, designed 
to give greater emphasis to foods rich in vitamins, minerals, and proteins: 

(1) By encouraging the production, particularly in areas near 
consumption centers, of such products as vegetables, fruits, milk, eggs, 
and meat, which are relatively perishable and high in value and which 
are also the foods required in greatly increased quantities for better 
nutrition; 

(11) By encouraging the expansion of livestock production in areas 
capable of growing or economically shipping in the necessary feedstuffs; 

(ut) By limiting the production of bulky, easily stored and trans 
ported energy foods, in areas where they cannot be produced efficiently; 

(tv) By encouraging the production in single-crop areas of a 
greater diversity of foods for home use, since these areas are, in general, 
distant from the sources of perishable products and are particularly in 
need of improved diets; 

(v) By likewise encouraging more diversified and adequate home 
food production in all farming areas, so that rural people may have more 
and better food, while eliminating the margin between producer and 
consumer; 

3. That, to implement these aims, having regard to its individual cir 
cumstances, each country should adopt the following measures: 

(a) The framing of policies designed to encourage production within 
the country of commodities that need to be produced there in greater 
amounts and limit production of those that should not be produced within 
the country or should be produced in smaller amounts; 

(6) The supplying of low-cost credit or other aids that would help 
producers to acquire necessary materials, equipment, and machinery for 
more efficient production and better use of the land; 

(c) The furnishing of technical assistance to producers where this 
is needed; 

(d) The development of a program of education to help producers 
understand better farming methods and put them into practice; 

(ce) The development of a program of research designed to mett 
the continuing problems of agriculture within the country; 
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4. (a@) That each nation consider the possibility: 

(1) Of drawing up periodic reports on steps taken to implement 
the recommendations set out above, with particular reference to pro- 
duction, exports, imports, and consumption of food and other agricultural 
and marine products. These reports should, where practicable, be on a 
statistical basis; 

(u) Of submitting these reports to the permanent organization 
recommended in Resolution II; 

(b) That, with a view to balancing production and consumption, 
the permanent organization consider to what extent and by what means 
such reports might contribute to international collaboration both on a 
regional and on a world basis in the field of agricultural production. 


XVI. Agricultural Credit 


WHEREAS: 

1. Capital development and adequate credit facilities are necessary it 
agricultural production is to be restored, increased, and intensified; 

2. Agricultural credit in some countries has frequently been obtainable 
only at rates which the farmer could not afford to pay; 

3. The agricultural communities in many countries have been unable 
to obtain information on the organization and development of agricultural 
credit systems in other countries; 

4. In some countries full agricultural development has been or may 
be obstructed by difficulties in providing adequate capital; 


The United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture 


RECOMMENDS: 


1. That every endeavor be made to insure an adequate supply of 
credit to agriculture; 

2. That to this end full use be made of all types of suitable private, 
cooperative, and public credit institutions; 

3. That the rate of interest be as low as possible and the conditions 
tegarding initial cost, redemption, etc., be as favorable as possible for 
the borrowers, particularly with a view to helping the small farmer; 

4. That, in view of the importance of agricultural credit, its require- 
ments be duly recognized by international action taken as a result of this 
Conference. 
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XVII. Cooperative Movements 

WHEREAS: 

1. The cooperative movement has been of very great importanee in 
many countries, both to urban and rural populations, especially in agri. 
cultural districts where farming is based on small units and in urban areas 
of low-income families; 

2. The proper functioning of cooperative societies may facilitate ad. 
justments of agricultural production and distribution, as members haye 
confidence in the recommendations and guidance of their own cooperative 
organizations, which they know operate in the interest of their members 
and of society in general; 

3. The democratic control and® educational programs, which are 
features of the cooperative movement, can play a vital part in the train. 
ing of good democratic citizens, and assist in inducing a sound conception 
of economic matters; 


The United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture 


RECOMMENDS: 


1. That, in order-to make it possible for people to help themselves in 
lowering costs of production and costs of distribution and marketing: 


(a) All countries study the possibilities of the further establishment 
of producer and consumer cooperative societies in order to render neces- 
sary production, marketing, purchasing, finance, and other services; 

(6) Each nation examine its laws, regulations, and institutions to 
determine if legal or institutional obstacles to cooperative development 
exist, in order to make desirable adjustments; 

(c) Full information as to the present development of cooperatives 
in different countries be made available through the permanent organize 
tion recommended in Resolution II. 


XVIII. Land Tenure and Farm Labor 

WHEREAS: 

Agricultural productivity and efficiency and the well-being of the tiller 
of the soil depend largely upon the system of land tenure and conditions 
of farm labor; 

The United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture 
RECOMMENDS: 


1. That each nation make a careful survey of existing systems of 
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jand tenure and the other conditions of agriculture within its boundaries 
to ascertain whether changes in these systems and conditions are neces- 
or desirable to promote the productivity and efficiency of agriculture 
and the welfare of its workers and that special attention be given to the 
position of the agricultural worker as compared with that of the worker 
in other industries; 
2. That the permanent organization recommended in Resolution II 
give every assistance in this study. 


XIX. Education and Research 
Wuereas: 
1. Through the inadequacy of agricultural education, existing knowl- 
edge is being very imperfectly applied to agricultural production; 
2, Man’s increasing demands upon the soil can be met only by the 
increase of knowledge; 


The United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture 
RECOMMENDS: 


1. That each nation adopt, and carry out as rapidly as conditions may 
permit, a policy for: 

(a) Strengthening and expanding the educational system of its rural 
areas; 

(b) Training scientific workers and rural leaders for service in 
agriculture; 

(c) Establishing or developing systems of rural adult education (ex- 
tension systems) designed to promote technical efficiency among pro- 
ducers, to develop understanding of rural problems, and to enrich rural 
life; 

2. That each nation adopt a policy of promoting research in all the 
branches of science, including economics, which relate to food and agri- 
culture, and to this end cooperate actively with other nations by the 
exchange of knowledge, materials, and personnel; and that, in particular, 
each nation agree: 

(a) To promote research in the natural sciences and their application 
to problems of food and agriculture; 

(b) To develop economic and sociological investigation of rural 
problems; 

(c) To collaborate with other nations in the collecting and assemb- 
ling of factual information and statistics of food and agriculture through- 
out the world; 
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3. That, as a necessary step in securing effective action in thes 
directions, the permanent organization recommended in Resolution II be 
charged with the functions: 

(a2) Of providing advice, and technical and other assistance, to gov- 
ernments desiring this in connection with the establishment or improve 
ment of agricultural research and education; 

(b) Of facilitating international help and exchange in the supply of 
information, services, material, and personnel; 

(c) Of assisting in the planning and conduct of any research pro. 
grams upon which international collaboration has been agreed or desired; 

(d) Of acting as a central agengy for assembling, analyzing, and 
disseminating factual data on world agriculture; 

(e) Of assisting in a comprehensive abstracting service covering 
the whole range of agricultural research; 

(f) Of assisting scientific societies in the arrangement of inter 
national meetings. 


XX. Conserving Land and Water Resources 


WHEREAS: 
1. Soil erosion has in the past destroyed or severely limited the utility 


of vast areas of land and will in the future, unless checked, constitute 
the greatest physical danger to the world’s food production; 

2. Failure to conserve and control water supplies and to use them 
efficiently has, in many areas, precluded important potential increase in 
food production; 

3. To meet the food needs of the growing world population and t 
insure high nutritional standards, all land in agricultural use or suitable 
for being brought into agricultural use should be adequately protected 
from erosion and from any other serious damage by various measures, 
including structural work and the insurance of satisfactory agricultural 
systems and husbandry practices; 

4. The conserving of land and water resources should be regarded as at 
obligation of governments as well as individuals; 


The United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture 
RECOMMENDS: 


1. That each nation undertake: 
(2) To survey its land and water resources with the object of 
ascertaining: 
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(1) The extent and causes of soil erosion and water losses; 
(1) The soil and moisture conservation requirements of the areas 
covered and the types of conservation measures most needed; 

(b) To develop soil and water conservation programs based on the 
findings of such surveys; 

(c) To assist farmers in conserving and rebuilding the fertility of 
the soil; 

2. That the necessary implementation of these policies be effected 
through appropriate economic and other measures such as: 

(a) Assisting individual producers in planning and carrying out 
cfop rotations, crop sequences, and other suitable practices; 

(b) Protection of forest and afforestation of unprotected watersheds 
where necessary, including measures for the protection of food-producing 
wild life, to prevent flood damage and to conserve water needed for 
direct human consumption and for irrigation; 

(c) Building, or assisting in building, dams, terraces, and other 
structures to minimize the loss of soil fertility through erosion caused 
by wind or water; 

(d) Making readily available to individual producers soil amend- 
ments, particularly phosphates and lime, that will make possible expanded 
production of leguminous and other soil-building crops; 

(¢) Development and employment of farming systems and husbandry 
practices which insure soil conservation; 

(f) Developing a program of research designed to determine the 
best methods and practices for bringing about conservation of land and 
water resources under various conditions; 

(g) Developing a program of education to inform the public generally 
of the importance and need of conservation and to help producers to 
understand and put into practice better farming methods; 

3. That the permanent organization recommended in Resolution II 
provide assistance by such means as: 

(a) Formulation of a body of principles for the conduct of soil- 
conservation work; 

(b) Collection and interchange between nations of data and informa- 
tion on erosion, erosion-control methods, and other pertinent matters; 

(c) Interchange between nations of personnel technically trained in 
the development of conservation research and in the application of its 
findings. 
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XXI. Development and Settlement of Land for Food Production 

WhHeRrEAs: 

1. If freedom from want is to be achieved throughout the world 
full development of food-producing resources, conservation of existing 
lands and the development of new areas must be given primary ¢on. 
sideration; 

2. There are large areas of land capable of materially adding to the 
world’s food supply which can be opened to food production if transpor. 
tation facilities were made available and insanitary conditions and other 
deterrents corrected; 

3. There are many areas of great extent not now producing or in4 
low state of production because of lack of water-conserving and storing 
facilities for irrigation, lack of drainage, frequent flooding by rivers, 
wastage by erosion, deficiencies of plant food, accumulation of alkali, 
or improper development; 


The United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture 
RECOMMENDS: 


1. That each nation undertake: 

(a) To survey its land and water resources to determine (1) in 
what areas, if opened to settlement, production of food could materially 
be increased; (2) what areas, if supplied with additional production 
facilities, such as water supply for irrigation, improved drainage, or by 
the correction of deterrents to production, could materially increase their 
production of food; (3) the kind, extent, and economic possibility of 
developments necessary for this increase in food production; 

(b) To develop on the basis of these findings policies of settlement 
and development of a program applicable to the economic, social, agri- 
cultural, and geographical needs of the nation of which it is a paft, 
considering: 

(1) Physical conditions including (1) soils and climate, (2) health 
conditions, (3) transportation, and (4) clearing, irrigation, or drainage 
needs; 


(u) Settlement policies, including (1) the type of farming systems 
to be established, (2) the scale of working by plantations, small holdings, 
or cooperative organization of areas for production, (3) measures @ 
prevent speculation and exploitation, and (4) financial and other assistance, 

(ur) Conservation measures for sustained production of the area, 
including (1) agronomic and management practices, (2) conservation 
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structures and practices, (3) protection against alkali accumulations, and 
(4) measures of forest conservation and reforestation; 

2, That the necessary implementation of these policies and programs 
be given through appropriate measures applicable to conditions and needs 
of each region or area, including: 

(a) A comprehensive engineering service providing for develop- 
ments affecting the entire area, such as transportation, improvement of 
sanitary conditions, water-storage reservoirs, drainage channels, and 
flood protection; 

(b) Development of a program of sound land use, including conser- 
vation measures; 

(c) Provision for technical assistance to individual producers in 
planning and developing the areas under their supervision; 

(d) Provision for financial assistance to settlers for further develop- 
ment and operation; 

(¢) Provision for marketing produce, including necessary processing 
and preservation; 

3. That the permanent organization recommended in Resolution II 
provide assistance by such means as: 

(a) The interchange between nations of pertinent data and informa- 
tion on erosion and methods of control, land improvements, etc.; 

(b) The interchange between nations of technically trained personnel 
to assist in the development of conservation research, etc. 


XXII. Occupational Adjustments in Rural Populations 
The United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture 
RECOMMENDS: 


1. That, in order to effect the necessary occupational adjustments in 
agricultural populations: 
(a) Agricultural efficiency should be improved and new lands 
brought under cultivation wherever possible; 
(b) Areas which have a large agricultural population in relation to 
their agricultural resources should: 

(1) Develop industries suitable to the area, particularly for the 
processing and preserving of the agricultural produce of the country, 
and, where feasible, for the manufacture of machinery, fertilizer, and 
equipment needed for agriculture; 

(u) Be encouraged, wherever it is economically sound, to export 
processed articles instead of the raw product, and in particular to take 
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advantage of any reductions of trade barriers in the importing countries; 

(ut) Be assisted in securing capital for the development of jn. 
dustrial and transportation facilities and for the development of export 
outlets for processed products; 

(tv) Be assisted in securing facilities for the importation of 
machinery and tools where such are necessary; 

(v) Be assisted in securing and training technical personnel; 

(v1) Undertake programs of public works and, where necessary, 
be assisted in securing technical advice and access to capital; 

(vu) Develop sources of employment in public and_ private 
services; 

(c) Where agricultural settlements are possible, appropriate steps 
should be taken to facilitate the movement of people from overmanned 
agricultural areas; 

(d) In order to help in intra-national and international migration 
where these are feasible: 

(1) Occupational training should be provided; 

(u) Labor bureaus should be set up where necessary; 

(11) Transportation, communication, housing, sanitation, health, 
and other public facilities necessary to effective settlement should be 


provided by the country receiving the migrants; 
(tv) Steps should be taken to provide for the economic security 
of the migrants; 

(e) Where emigration is ‘possible, an international organization 
should support arrangerhents to provide adequate safeguards for the 
settlers and for the countries concerned, and to facilitate the movement 
through other appropriate means. 


XXIII. International Security 

WHEREAS: 

1. Freedom from want cannot be achieved without freedom from fear; 

2. Policies of aggression and the fear of aggression have induced the 
uneconomic employment of human and material resources, the develop- 
ment of uneconomic industries, the imposition of barriers to international 
trade, the introduction of discriminatory trade practices, and the ex 
penditure of huge sums on armaments; 

3. These obstructions to a progressively expanding economy cannot be 
removed without effective collaboration among nations; 
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The United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture 
RECOMMENDS: 


1. That the governments and authorities here represented, by virtue 
of their determination to achieve freedom from want for all people in 
all lands, affirm the principle of mutual responsibility and coordinated 
action to establish such conditions of international security as will make 
possible an expanding and balanced world economy; 

2. That these governments and authorities take in concert all necessary 
measures to secure the application of this principle and the achievement 
of this objective. 


XXIV. Achievement of an Economy of Abundance 


WHEREAS: 

1. The first cause of hunger and malnutrition is poverty; 

2. The promotion of the full employment of human and material 
resources, based on sound social and economic policies, is the first condi- 
tion of a general and progressive increase in production and purchasing 
power; 

3. The sound expansion of industry in undeveloped and other areas, 
with equality of access to materials and markets, serves also to expand 
production and purchasing power and is therefore indispensable to any 
comprehensive program for the advancement of agriculture; 

4. Tariffs and other barriers to international trade, and abnormal 
fluctuations in exchange rates, restrict the production, distribution, and 
consumption of foodstuffs and other commodities; 

s. Progress by individual nations toward a higher standard of living 
contributes to the solution of broader economic problems, but freedom 
from want cannot be achieved without effective collaboration among 
nations; 

The United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture 
RECOMMENDS: 


1. That the governments and authorities here represented, by virtue 
of their determination to achieve freedom from want for all people in all 
lands, affirm the principle of mutual responsibility and coordinated action: 

(a) To promote the full and most advantageous employment of their 
own and all other people and a general advance in standards of living, 
thereby providing for an increase in both production and purchasing 
power; 
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(6) To promote the uninterrupted development and most advap- 
tageous use of agricultural and other material resources for the establish. 
ment of an equitable balance between agriculture and industry in the 


interest of all; I. 
(c) To secure for agriculture the stimulus of additional purchasing | a8 £0 
power through the sound development of industry; 2. 
(d) To assist in the achievement of these ends by all appropriate | intet 
means, including the supply of capital, equipment, and technical skill; prov 
(e) To maintain an equilibrium in balances of payments, and to | attal 
achieve the orderly management of currencies and exchange; assu! 
(f) To improve the methods and reduce the cost of distribution in 
international trade; : sum 


(g) As an integral part of this program, to reduce barriers of every 
kind to international trade and to eliminate all forms of discriminatory | sum 
restrictions thereon, including inequitable policies in international trans- | fait 
portation, as effectively and as rapidly as possible; sitio 
2. That these governments and authorities take, individually and in } ¢0M 
concert, whether by conference or otherwise, all necessary measures, 
both domestic and international, to secure the application of this principle neec 
and the achievement of these objectives. 


XXV. International Commodity Arrangements * 

WHEREAS: to s 

. Excessive short-term movements in the prices of food and agricul | fet 
tural commodities are an obstacle to the orderly conduct of their pro- | tev! 
duction and distribution; to ¢ 

2. Extreme fluctuations of the prices of food and agricultural products | ame 
aggravate general deflationary and inflationary tendencies, which are | fal 
injurious to producers and consumers alike; ) acti 

3. Lhe mitigation of these influences would promote the objectives of | peo 
an expansionist policy; : 

4. Changes in the scale and character of production to meet more | 
effectively the world’s need for food and agricultural products may in \ 
certain instances require a period of transition and international coopers : 
tion to aid producers in making necessary readjustments in their pro whi 
ductive organization; q 

hav 


5. International commodity arrangements may play a useful part in 
the advancement of these ends but further study is necessary to establish | ; 
the precise forms which these arrangements should take and whether and lov 
to what extent regulation of production may be needed; 
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The United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture 
RECOMMENDS: 


1. That international commodity arrangements should be designed so 


rchasing : as to promote the expansion of an orderly world economy; 
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2. That, to this end, a body of broad principles should, through further 
international discussion, be agreed upon regarding the formulation, the 
provisions, and the administration of such international commodity 
arrangements as may be deemed feasible and desirable and should include 
assurance that: 

(a) Such arrangements will include effective representation of con- 
sumers as well as producers; 

(b) Increasing opportunities will be afforded for supplying con- 
sumption needs from the most efficient sources of production at prices 
fair to both consumers and producers and with due regard to such tran- 
sitional adjustments in production as may be required to prevent serious 
economic and social dislocations; 

(c) Adequate reserves will be maintained to meet all consumption 
needs; 

(d) Provision will be made, when applicable, for the orderly disposal 
of surpluses; 

3. That international organization should be created at.an early date 
to study the feasibility and desirability of such arrangements with ref- 
erence to individual commodities and, in appropriate cases, to initiate or 
review such arrangements to be entered into between governments, and 
to guide and coordinate the operations of such arrangements in accord- 
ance with agreed principles, maintaining close relations with such pro- 
grams as may be undertaken in other fields of international economic 
activity to the end that the objective of raising consumption levels of all 
peoples may be most effectively served. 


XXVI. Special National Measures for Wider Food Distribution 


Wuereas: 

1. Even in the most prosperous countries there are many families 
which cannot afford to buy enough good food; 

2. In some countries, and at some times, hunger and semistarvation 
have been widespread; 

3. This situation has existed even when agricultural prices have been 
low and when large supplies of food have piled up in warehouses or 
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rotted in the fields, and the problem will not be fully met by gener 
economic measures to stimulate production and trade; 


The United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture 
RECOMMENDS: 


1. That the governments and authorities here represented accept the 
responsibility of making it possible, so far as it is within their power, 
for each person in their respective countries who is without an ad 
diet, to improve his dict in the direction of obtaining the physiological 
requirements of health, adopting such of the following, or other, measures 
as are designed to fit local conditions and institutions: 

(a) Adequate social-security measures, such as family allowances, 
social insurance, and minimum wages; 

(b) Some form of direct action to make protective foods available 
free, or at low prices, to groups with inadequate diets; 

(c) Special attention to assisting such groups as pregnant women, 
nursing mothers, infants, children, aged persons, invalids, and low-paid 
persons; 

2. That the diets provided under these programs be based upon the 
best scientific information on nutritional needs; 

3- That food-distribution measures be coordinated with programs to 
increase food production and to bring about adjustments in agriculture 
and fishing which will, on the one hand, encourage the production and 
distribution of those foods most lacking in the diets of the country, and 
adapted to the soils and climates; and will, on the other hand, provide an 
adequate level of living to persons engaged in farming and fishing; 

4. That the permanent organization recommended in Resolution I] 
assist the several governments and authorities in making surveys of 
nutritional needs, in helping develop new food-distribution programs, in 
disseminating information concerning those programs, and in aiding to 
coordinate efforts in this field. 


XXVII. Special International Measures for Wider Food Distribution 


WHEREAS: 

1. The provision of adequate food for all the people in each nation is 
primarily the responsibility of the nation concerned and that this respon 
sibility will be met primarily by national measures; 

2. Nevertheless, undernutrition may continue for long periods of time 
in certain countries, while they are developing their agriculture and 
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industry, and before they are able to produce internally or acquire abroad 
adequate amounts of food to meet the needs of their people; 

3. It is generally agreed that it would be desirable if arrangements 
could be made whereby 2 part of current world food supplies could be 
used to supplement the national food-distribution programs of certain 
countries; 

4. Moreover, relatively little attention has been given in the past to 
the possibilities of developing special measures for wider food distribution 
in the international field; 


The United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture 
RECOMMENDS: 


1. That the permanent organization recommended in Resolution II 
study the possibility of devising measures to meet the needs of countries 
with inadequate supplies, and the machinery needed for this purpose, 
distinguishing between methods which would be used in the case of 
famines following catastrophes, and in the case of countries where the 
available food supplies are generally inadequate; 

2. That the problems of developing special international measures for 
wider food distribution in the latter case be studied in connection with 
plans in the countries concerned for the long-term development of the 
national resources, and for raising the technical skill and the level of 
living of their workers, and that the above-mentioned permanent organiza- 
tion collaborate with the International Labour Office on this question. 


XXVIII. Government and Other National Services in Marketing 


Wuereas: 

Improvements in the marketing of foods and other products of agri- 
cultural or marine origin are largely dependent upon certain basic gov- 
emment services, including the provision of quality standards, an efficient 
grading and inspection service, marketing research and education designed 
to promote improved marketing practices, and protection of the public, 
through the medium of pure-food laws, against impurities or adulterations 
and against unfair competition and undesirable trade practices; 


The United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture 
RECOMMENDS: 


1. That the permanent organization recommended in Resolution II: 
(a) Investigate the practicability, and, if practicable, assist in the 
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adoption of international grade standards for agricultural and marin 
commodities and of providing machinery for conmnaiiing the use of any 
such international grade standards in international trade; 

(b) Give assistance to governments and other national organizations 
looking to the establishment in each country of adequate grade standards 
and technical advisory and inspection services covering appropriate prod- 
ucts, and, if requested, advise in the promotion of the educative, adminis 
trative, and legislative action necessary to achieve this objective;* 

(c) Promote standardization of containers, both nationally and inter. 
nationally, along the lines suggested in connection with grades; ® 

(d) Assist governments to extend and improve standards of nutrient 
content and purity of all important foods, consider also the formulation 
and adoption of similar international standards to facilitate and protect 
the interchange of such products between countries, and agree upon 
international methods of determination; ® 

(e) Consider the formulation and adoption of international standards 





3 The use of any such standards should be voluntary on the part of ind 
vidual countries and, if used, any one grade should apply uniformly through 
out the world. 

4 The primary purpose of grade standards is to improve the quality and 
permit the purchase and sale of commodities by description rather than by 
inspection of each lot by buyers and sellers. Such standards (1) supply the 
basis for a common language for describing the product marketed; (2) facil 
itate trading by minimizing misunderstandings concerning the quality of the 
products; (3) reduce losses from rejections and costs of arbitration; (4) 
facilitate price quotations and other market information on the basis of 
quality; (5) reduce or eliminate the costs of resampling or inspection in vari- 
ous stages of marketing; (6) improve the collateral value of warehouse re 
ceipts and thus reduce ented costs; (7) help buyers to obtain the qualities 
of products they need; (8) permit the distribution ‘of the various qualities on 
the basis of their most advantageous outlets; and (9) facilitate payments t 
producers on the basis of quality, which in turn would encourage adjustments 
in the qualities produced on the basis of consumer demand. 

5 Standardization of containers has not developed to the same extent as 
has standardization of grades. Lack of standardization gives rise to waste and 
confusion in the distribution of food. 

6 In order to protect health and improve nutrition, minimum standards for 
the nutrient content, and in certain cases for the methods of preparation and 
for the artificial enrichment of staple foods, should be prescribed by gover 
ments. These steps should be taken in addition to any measures designed to 
secure the absence of toxic substances and organisms from food under the 
usual type of pure-food laws. International standards of labeling and packag- 
ing can help, but in general the most effective action can be taken by ind- 
vidual countries themselves. 
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d marine} or minimum requirements for drugs, insecticides, fungicides, fertilizers, 
¢ Of any} and other materials used by agricultural producers, in order to prevent 
misrepresentation in their preparation and sale, and to promote the pur- 
nizations | chase of products best suited to particular uses;* 
standards (f) Consider whether existing international market news services 
ate prod | adequately supply and coordinate information and statistics on prices and 
adminis. supply and demand; and promote any improvements considered necessary; ® 
4 (g) Urge upon governments the necessity, in the interests of better 
nd inter. | pytrition and better living, for further research into: 
| (1) Consumer needs, including palatability, packaging, food 
nutrient | habits, shopping habits, shopping facilities, etc.; | 
mulation (1) Improved methods, with particular reference to perishable 
protect | protective foods and any commodities of which buffer or other stocks 
ce upon} may be held, of processing, preservation, storage, packaging, and tran- 





sport; 
‘andards (11) Economics of marketing, including processing and retail 
7 ._, | distribution, consumer needs, and ways in which the shopkeeper, trader, j 
of indi- 
hrough and farmer can be helped to meet these needs; 


(1v) The relation of food production on the farm to market de- 


lity and} mand and nutritional requirements; j 
than by ; 
a and engage in the dissemination of the information so obtained, and urge on 
; of the | governments the need for education of the producer, the intermediary, 
on; (q) | and the consumer in the principles of good marketing, and in marketing 
asis of | technique, including processing and storage; 

ang 2. That the governments and authorities here represented take steps 


use Te : : 
to insure that producers and consumers are adequately protected against 











a trade malpractices and against exploitation in the purchase and sale of 
ents 0 | food and other products of agricultural or marine origin, and commend 
tments | general and specific measures to prevent confusion as to quality and 
ent a | Country of origin; and that the permanent organization above-mentioned 
te and | assist, if requested, governments and authorities to this end, and, if 
| appropriate, formulate international codes of trade practices.® 

_ = | 7In some countries little has been done to protect agriculturists from ex- 
overm | Ploitation in the purchase of materials used in agricultural production. _ 

nal | 8 International machinery is desirable for the dissemination of such infor- 
er the | ™ation and for the promotion of action by governments to make available 
ickag. | a market data. , deed 

and ere is general approval in all countries of legislative and regulatory 


| measures designed to protect both consumers and producers from exploita- 
; tion arising from unfair trade practices, but some governments have been 
slow to act in such cases. 
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XXIX. Additions to and Improvements in Marketing Facilities 


WHEREAs: 

1. Many countries are lacking in adequate facilities for the preseryg. 
tion of essential foods for consumption throughout the year, and for the 
production, transport, and distribution of these foods to satisfy nutritiong] 
needs; 

2. The destruction and disorganization of marketing facilities resulting 
from the war will make this problem particularly acute in countries 
which are the victims of hostilities; 

3. Technological developments in food preservation, processing, anj 
transport have been accelerated by the war and give promise of con. 
tributing materially to the solution of these problems; 


The United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture 
RECOMMENDS: 


1. That the governments and authorities here represented take steps 
to secure the provision of adequate processing, transportation, and dis. 
tribution facilities required for improving the nutritional levels of their 
populations; and that the permanent organization recommended in Resolw- 
tion IT study the technical, scientific, and economic factors involved, with 
particular reference to developments during the war, arrange for the 
pooling of knowledge thus acquired, and give all possible assistance to 
the governments and authorities in realizing these objectives;?° 

2. That steps be taken by each country to achieve full utilization of 
important new technological developments in food preservation, trans- 





10 The methods of attaining these objectives will vary in different coun 
tries in accordance with circumstances and may include action by govem- 
ments to establish in each country central organizations responsible for the 
work of carrying out these objectives by means of appropriate legislation 
designed to assist the production, processing, and distribution of the products 
of their economy, using the most up-to-date technological methods adapted 
to the conditions peculiar to each country. Among the objectives of this 
action are better utilization of foods not consumed in fresh form, the avoid- 
ance of loss of the nutritive value of perishable foods, the prevention of waste, 
and the stabilization of marketing conditions to induce so far as possible an 
adequate and even flow of foods to consumers. Special attention should be 
given to the establishment of local markets, which must be built up hand in 
hand with increased local production of protective foods to insure the com- 
mercial success of both production and marketing. 
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portation, and marketing, including especially dehydration, freezing, and 
ocean and air transportation; !! 

3. That the permanent organization above-mentioned take steps to 
obtain, collate, and disseminate information regarding conditions of 
marketing, processing, and storage facilities in all countries, including 
those devastated by war, with particular reference to any increased 
facilities needed and to the rehabilitation of countries devastated by war, 
in order to promote the expansion of marketing facilities in a carefully 
planned rather than a haphazard manner; * 

4. That governments examine transport deficiencies, both internally 
and in connection with export and import trade, which may be hindering 
the development of adequate and efficient marketing of foodstuffs and 
other agricultural and marine products and take such steps as may be 
necessary to rectify deficiencies; and that any international body con- 
cerned with international transport assist to this end.1% 


11 The war has speeded up the development of new methods of preserving 
perishable foods, and of facilities for ocean and air-cargo transportation, which 
will have very important effects upon postwar national and international 
trade in foodstuffs. Many countries by means of air transport will be able to 
draw upon much wider areas of production for their supplies of the protective 
foods in concentrated form, and to transport and distribute such foods to 
presently inaccessible areas and among sectors of the national populations 
now having inadequate diets. 

12 Much rebuilding and readjustment of plants and personnel required for 
the marketing of foodstuffs will be necessary after the war. This offers an 
opportunity not only to meet quickly the immediate postwar needs, but also 
to build a marketing system adapted to modern needs, with particular refer- 
ence to the attainment of increased consumption of essential foods. This will 
require foresight, planning, and action designed to forestall haphazard recon- 
struction based on temporary expediency rather than long-term efficiency and 
adequacy. 

18 Transportation charges frequently absorb a large or even a prohibitive 
part of the price of products, and ocean shipping or internal transportation 
charges may be so high as to prevent the interchange of products which is 
necessary if consumers are to be adequately supplied. The provision of trans- 
portation and storage services under present arrangements awaits the devel- 
opment of adequate volume of production, yet this volume cannot be built up 
without the transportation and other services necessary to encourage it. These 
difficulties cannot be solved by individual or private initiative alone; and gov- 
ernments should assume the responsibility by adequate action to overcome 
them. 
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XXX. Increasing the Efficiency and Reducing the Cost of Marketing 


WHereas: 

1. The maintenance of food consumption among the peoples of the 
world at levels sufficiently high to satisfy minimum health requirements 
calls for the provision of greater quantities of better food at reasonable 
prices; 

2. Except in some countries where consumers largely produce their 
own food supplies, a substantial part of the total cost of food to the con- 
sumer consists of marketing costs (including the costs of assembly, 
grading, inland and sea transport, storage, wholesale and retail distribu. 
tion), processing costs, and the rewards of enterprise; 

3. In some countries, the provision of unessential services increases 
the margin between the producer and consumer; 

4. Reduction in marketing costs and margins can benefit both producer 
and consumer alike; 


The United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture 
RECOMMENDS: 


1. That the governments and authorities here represented take all 
practicable steps to reduce marketing, processing, storage and distribu- 
tion costs, and margins between producers and consumers, particularly 
by the elimination of unessential services not required by producers or 
by low-in come consumers.!* 

2. That the permanent organization recommended in Resolution Il 


14 Most of the links in the chain from producer to consumer are essential 
but there is a tendency for extravagant services to develop. There is consid- 
erable scope for reduction of marketing costs by the elimination of unessen- 
tial services, including unnecessary transport. Attention should also be di- 
rected to the possibilities of reducing marketing, processing, and distribution 
costs by: 

(a2) Assisting merchants in the adoption of more efficient methods of 
operation; 

(d) Effecting such reorganization of marketing channels as may reduce 
to a minimum the number of steps involved in taking the products from the 
farms to consumers; 

(c) Regulating the charges of transportation agencies or other factors 
in marketing if such charges are not kept at reasonable levels by competition; 

(d) Assisting in establishing or financing on a sound commercial basis 
of new and more efficient processing, storage, and transportation facilities. 
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collect and disseminate information on marketing costs and margins in 
different countries and in international trade, on the factors which de- 
termine or influence such costs and margins, and on the steps taken by 
governments, by cooperative associations, and by private enterprise to 
reduce them.!5 


XXXI. Fish and Marine Products 


WuHeREAs: 

1. Fish, marine animals, and marine products are essential in high 
degree to the diet of the people of many countries and play an important 
role in the nutrition of other countries; 

2. The production of fish and marine products is vital to the economy 
of certain countries, and the adequate livelihood of the fisherman, like 
that of the farmer, depends upon a balanced world economy; 

3. Consideration of questions relating to fish and marine products is 
important in any program designed to meet immediate and long-term 
food and other requirements; 


The United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture 
RECOMMENDS: 


That the general conclusions reached by this Conference apply, wher- 
ever appropriate, to fish and marine products, and that these subjects be 
considered by the permanent organization recommended in Resolution II. 


XXXII. Resolution of Appreciation to the President of the United 
States of America 


The United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture expresses 
its gratitude to the President of the United States of America, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, for his initiative in convening the present Conference, 
for its preparation, and for his contribution to its success. This resolution 
is to be embodied in the Final Act of the Conference. 


15 Although each country will seek to improve the efficiency of marketing 
in conformity with its economic and agricultural circumstances, there is a 
need for some international agency which can collect, analyze, and dissem- 
inate facts an’ experience relating to marketing costs and margins. Such 
data will assist not only governments but also cooperatives and private en- 
terprises in formulating policies aimed at reducing marketing costs and hence 
the margin between producer and consumer. 
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XXXIII. Appreciation to the Officials of the Conference 


WHEREAS: 


1. The United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture was able 

























to conduct its work under conditions of exceptional efficiency; A 
2. This efficiency and consequent good results, in no small measure | mi 
resulted from the wisdom and talents of the Chairman, the Honorable | em 
. Marvin Jones, whose ideals of international solidarity were a source of | the 
ni | inspiration and stimulus to all; ha 
| 3. Without the previous and exhaustive preparation of documentary | So 
‘i materials submitted to the Conference by the Secretariat and without its | pm 
painstaking work, it would not have been possible for the Conference to | go 
attain in such a short time the results achieved; the 
The United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture . 
RESOLVEs: : 
a 1. To express to its Chairman, the Honorable Marvin Jones, its deep . 
| appreciation for the admirable manner in which he has guided the Con- is | 
, | ference and to pay to him the tribute of its gratitude; and i. 
2. To express to the Secretary General, to the Press Relations Officer, a 
to the Assistant Secretary General, to the Secretariat, and to the clerical el 
staff its appreciation for the efficiency and diligence shown in preparing , 
the numerous documentary materials and in assisting the Conference in sa 
attaining its objectives. . 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the following delegates sign the present Final dis 
Act. | 
Done at Hot Springs, Virginia, on the third day of June, nineteen th 
hundred and forty-three, in the English language, the original to be de- So 
posited in the archives of the Department of State of the United States, Ri 
and certified copies thereof to be furnished by the Government of the 

United States of America to each of the governments and authorities i 
represented at the Conference. th 





[Signatures follow here.] 
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DRAFT AGREEMENT FOR UNITED NATIONS RELIEF 
AND REHABILITATION ADMINISTRATION?! 


A draft agreement for a United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration was placed today by the Department of State before the gov- 
ernments of all the United Nations and the other nations associated with 
them in this war. These nations were informed that the draft agreement 
had been drawn up in consultation with the British Government, the 
Soviet Government, and the Chinese Government, and that the draft 
proposal meets with the approval of the four governments. The other 
governments were assured, however, that the plan is still tentative and 
that no action will be proposed until they all have had an opportunity 
for full consideration and discussion of the suggested line of approach to 
this all-important problem. 

The draft agreement would provide for the immediate establishment 
of a central United Nations agency to assume responsibility for the re- 
lief and rehabilitation of the victims of war. It is hoped that preliminary 
discussions among all the United Nations and the nations associated with 
them will speedily clear the way for a meeting of all these nations at 
which a definite agreement will be reached providing for joint action on 
relief and rehabilitation. No definite arrangements, however, have been 
made as yet for a meeting of the United Nations and the other nations 
involved on the subject of this draft proposal, and no arrangements will 
be made until all the powers have had an opportunity to consider and 
discuss the draft agreement fully. 

The following nations, in addition to the United States, have signed 
the United Nations Declaration of January 1, 1942: Great Britain, the 
Soviet Union, China, Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, the Dominican Republic, El Salvador, Ethi- 
opia, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, India, Iraq, Luxembourg, 
Mexico, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, 
the Philippines, Poland, South Africa, and Yugoslavia. 

The nations associated with the United Nations in this war are: 
Chile, Colombia, Egypt, Ecuador, Iceland, Iran, Liberia, Paraguay, Peru, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

The draft agreement is also being brought to the attention of the ap- 
propriate French authorities. 

The text of the draft agreement submitted to these nations is attached. 


1 Reprinted from Department of State Press Release No. 244, June 10, 1943. 
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Text oF Drarr AGREEMENT 


The governments or authorities whose duly-authorized representa. 
tives have subscribed hereto, 

Being United Nations or being associated with the United Nations in 
this war, 

Being determined that immediately upon the liberation of any area 
the armed forces of the United Nations the population thereof shalj 
receive aid and relief from their sufferings, food, clothing and shelter, 





aid in the prevention of pestilence and in the recovery of the health of or al 
the people, and that preparation and arrangements shall be made for the 8 
return of prisoners and exiles to their homes, for the resumption of agri- work 
cultural and industrial production and the restoration of essential ser. ber g 
vices, to the end that peoples once freed may be preserved and restored — 
to health and strength for the tasks and opportunities of building anew, 
Have agreed as follows: 
Article I Th 


There is hereby established the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- | istrat 
tion Administration. 

1. The Administration shall have power to acquire, hold and convey | bersh 
property, to enter into contracts and undertake obligations, to designate of th 


or create agencies and to review the activities of agencies so created, to W 
manage undertakings and in general to perform any legal act appropriate | it sh: 
to its objects and purposes. Agre 


2. Subject to the provisions of Article VII, the purposes and functions 
of the Administration shall be as follows: 
(a) To plan, coordinate, administer or arrange for the administration 
of measures for the relief of victims of war in any area under the control 1. 
of any of the United Nations through the provision of food, fuel, clothing | glter 
and other basic necessities, housing facilities, medical and other essen | Relic 
; tial services; and to facilitate in areas receiving relief the production and | maki 
transportation of these articles and the furnishing of these services 9 |  gessj 
far as necessary to the adequate provision of relief. The form of activ- 2. 
ities of the Administration within the territory of a member government | ye 
wherein that government exercises administrative authority and the | whe 
responsibility to be assumed by the member government for carrying | yene 
out measures planned by the Administration therein shall be determined | men 
after consultation with and with the consent of the member government, 3. 
(b) To formulate and recommend measures for individual or joint 
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action by any or all of the member governments for the coordination of 

rchasing, the use of ships and other procurement activities in the 
period following the cessation of hostilities, with a view to integrating 
the plans and activities of the Administration with the total movement of 
supplies, and for the purpose of achieving an equitable distribution of 
available supplies. The Administration may administer such coordina- 
tion measures as the member governments authorize. 

(c) To formulate and recommend for individual or joint action by any 
or all of the member governments measures with respect to such related 
matters, arising out of its experience in planning and performing the 
work of relief and rehabilitation, as may be proposed by any of the mem- 
ber governments and approved by unanimous vote of the Central Com- 
mittee. 

Article II 
Membership 


The members of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration shall be the governments or authorities signatory hereto and 
such other governments or authorities as may upon application for mem- 
bership be admitted thereto by action by the Council or between sessions 
of the Council, by the Central Committee. 

Wherever the term “member government” is used in this Agreement 
it shall be construed to embrace such authorities as shall have signed the 
Agreement or shall subsequently become members of the Administration. 


Article III 
The Council 


1. Each member government shall name one representative, and such 
alternates as may be necessary, upon the Council of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, which shall be the policy- 
making body of the Administration. The Council shall, for each of its 
sessions, select one of its members to preside at the session. 

2. The Council shall be convened in normal session not less than twice 
a year by the Central Committee. It may be convened in special session 
whenever the Central Committee shall deem necessary, and shall be con- 
vened within thirty days after request therefor by a majority of the 
members of the Council. 

3. The Central Committee of the Council shall consist of the repre- 
sentatives of China, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
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Kingdom, and the United States of America, with the Director Generg| 
presiding. Between sessions of the Council it shall exercise all the power | ° # 
and functions thereof. It shall invite the participation of the represent, | &¢ ™ 
tives of any member government at those of its meetings at which action | @ P# 
of special interest to such government is discussed. It shall invite the | 8 
participation of the representative serving as Chairman of the Committe: | lish 
on Supplies of the Council at those of its meetings at which policies | @% # 
affecting the provision of supplies are discussed. Comn 
4. The Committee on Supplies of the Council shall consist of the mem. | lished 
bers of the Council, or their alternates, representing those member caltur 
ernments likely to be principal suppliers of materials for relief and te | Yt ¢ 
habilitation. The members shall be appointed by the Central Committee, | °P* 
with the approval of the Council if it be in session and otherwise subject | *P 
to its ratification. The Committee on Supplies shall consider, formulate, | b¢! 
and recommend to the Central Committee and the Council policies de | °™™ 
signed to assure the provision of required supplies. The Central Com shall | 
mittee shall from time to time meet with the Committee on Supplies t | 8 
review policy matters affecting supplies. 7 
5. The Committee of the Council for Europe shall consist of all the mem 
members of the Council, or their alternates, representing member goy- | “PF 
ernments of territories within the European area, and such other members 8. J 
of the Council representing other governments directly concerned with | 
the problems of relief and rehabilitation in the European area as shall and th 
be appointed by the Central Committee, with the approval of the Counell | ™4¢r 
if it be in session and otherwise subject to its ratification. The Commit- 
tee of the Council for the Far East shall consist of all the members of the 
Council, or their alternates, representing member governments of terti- 
tories within the Far Eastern area, and such other members of the Coun I 
cil representing other governments directly concerned with the prob | tation 
lems of relief and rehabilitation in the Far Eastern area as shall be ap } pointe 
is pointed by the Central Committee, with the approval of the Council if} Centr 
8 it be in session and otherwise subject to the Council’s ratification. The | imou: 
a regional committees shall normally meet within their respective areas} 2. 
They shall consider and recommend to the Council and the Central Com} ing o 
mittee policies with respect to relief and rehabilitation within their re | withi 
spective areas. The Committee of the Council for Europe shall replace | by th 
the Inter-Allied Committee on European postwar relief established in | office 
London on September 24, 1941, and the records of the latter shall be | autho 
made available to the Committee for Europe. of th 
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6. The Council shall establish such other standing regional commit- 
tees as it shall consider desirable, the functions of such committees and 
the method of appointing their members being identical to that provided 
in paragraph 5 of this article with respect to the Committees of the 
Council for Europe and for the Far East. The Council shall also estab- 
lish such other standing committees as it considers desirable to advise it, 
wd, in intervals between sessions of the Council, to advise the Central 
Committee. For such technical standing committees as may be estab- 
lished, in respect of particular problems such as nutrition, health, agri- 
culture, transport, repatriation, and finance, the members may be mem- 
bers of the Council or alternates nominated by them because of special 
competence in their respective fields of work. The members shall be 
appointed by the Central Committee, with the approval of the Council if 
it be in session and otherwise subject to its ratification. Should a regional 
committee so desire, subcommittees of the technical standing committees 
thall be established by the technical committees in consultation with the 
regional committees, to advise the regional committees. 

7. The travel and other expenses of members of the Council and of 
members of its committees shall be borne by the governments which they 
represent. 

8. All reports and recommendations of committees of the Council shall 
be transmitted to the Director General for distribution to the Council 
and the Central Committee by the secretariat of the Council established 
under the provisions of Article IV, paragraph 4. 


Article IV 
The Director General 


1. The executive authority of the United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration shall be in the Director General, who shall be ap- 
pointed by the Council on the nomination by unanimous vote of the 
Central Committee. The Director General may be removed by unan- 
imous vote of the Central Committee. 

2. The Director General shall have full power and authority for carry- 
ing out relief operations contemplated by Article I, paragraph 2z (a), 
within the limits of available resources and the broad policies determined 
by the Council or its Central Committee. Immediately upon taking 
office he shall, in conjunction with the military and other appropriate 
authorities of the United Nations, prepare plans for the emergency relief 
of the civilian population in any area occupied by the armed forces of 
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any of the United Nations, arrange for the procurement and assembly of 
the necessary supplies, and create or select the emergency organization 
required for this purpose. In arranging for the procurement, transporte 
tion, and distribution of supplies and services, he and his representatiygs 
shall consult and collaborate with the appropriate authorities of the 
United Nations and shall, wherever practicable, use the facilities made 
available by such authorities. Foreign voluntary relief agencies may not 
engage in activity in any area receiving relief from the Administration 
without the consent and unless subject to the regulation of the Director 
General. The powers and duties of the Director General are subject » 
the limitations of Article VII. 

3. The Director General shall also be responsible for the organization 
and direction of the functions contemplated by Article I, paragraphs 2() 
and 2(c). 

4. The Director General shall appoint such Deputy Directors General, 
officers, expert personnel, and staff at his headquarters and elsewhere, 
including field missions, as he shall find necessary, and he may delegate 
to them such of his powers as he may deem appropriate. The Director 
General, or upon his authorization the Deputy Directors General, shall 
supply such secretariat and other staff and facilities as shall be required 
by the Council and its committees, including the regional committees and 
subcommittees. Such Deputy Directors General as shall be assigned 
special functions within a region shall attend meetings of the regional 
standing committee whenever possible and shall keep it advised on the 
progress of the relief and rehabilitation program within the region. 

5. The Director General shall make periodic reports to the Central 
Committee and to the Council covering the progress of the Administre 
tion’s activities. The reports shall be made public except for such portions 
as the Central Committee may consider it necessary, in the interest of 
the United Nations, to keep confidential. The Director General shall 
also arrange to have prepared periodic reports covering the activities of 
the Administration within each region and he shall transmit such reports 
with his comments thereon to the Council, the Central Committee, and 
the respective regional committees. 


Article V 
Supplies and Resources 


1. Each member government pledges its full support to the Adminis- 
tration, within the limits of its available resources and subject to the r 
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ibly of } quirements of its constitutional procedure, through contributions of 
ization | fynds, materials, equipment, supplies and services, for use in its own, 
ports | adjacent or other areas in need, in order to accomplish the purposes of 
tatives } Article I, paragraph 2(a). All such contributions received by the Admin- 
of the | istration shall be accounted for. 

made; 2, The supplies and resources made available by the member govern- 
4y not } ments shall be kept in review in relation to prospective requirements by 
tation | the Director General, who shall initiate action with the member govern- 
rector | ments with a view to assuring such additional supplies and resources as 
ect | may be required. 

3. All purchases by any of the member governments, made outside 
zation | their own territories during the war for relief or rehabilitation purposes, 
3 2(b) |} shall be made only after consultation with the Director General, and 

shall, so far as practicable, be carried out through the appropriate United 
neral,} Nations agency. 





































here, Article VI 
legate Administrative Expenses 
-ector 


shall The Director General shall submit to the Council an annual budget, and 
sired from time to time such supplementary budgets as may be required, cov- 
sani} ‘ting the necessary administrative expenses of the Administration. Upon 
igned approval of a budget by the Council the total amount approved shall be 
‘ional | allocated to the member governments in proportions to be determined 
1 the} by the Council. Each member government pledges itself, subject to the 
requirements of its constitutional procedure, to contribute to the Ad- 
sntral | Ministration promptly its share of the administrative expenses so de- 
‘stra. | termined. 
cael Article VII 
st of} Notwithstanding any other provision herein contained, while hostil- 
shall} ities or other military necessities exist in any area, the Administration 
es of | and its Director General shall not undertake activities therein without 
ports the consent of the military command of that area, and unless subject to 
an{| such control as the command may find necessary. The determination 
| that such hostilities or military necessities exist in any area shall be made 
by its military commander. 
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Article VIII 
Amendment 


ini | The provisions of this agreement may be amended by unanimous vote 
© 11 of the Central Committee and two-thirds vote of the Council. 
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Article IX 
Entry into Force 


This Agreement shall enter into force with respect to each signatory 
on the date when the Agreement is signed by that signatory, 
otherwise specified by such signatory. 
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RELIEF AND REHABILITATION ! 
By Tue Honoraste Hersert H. Leaman 
Director of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Operations 


| am honored to appear here tonight to discuss with you some of the 

blems of the relief and rehabilitation of victims of war and the prin- 
ciples which should govern their solution. I was happy to avail myself of 
your invitation, since I am deeply convinced that the hour has now ar- 
rived for urgent national consideration of such problems and principles. 
The members of your distinguished organization can do much to direct 
national thinking toward these massive questions. 

The peace which we all seek must be rooted in the first hurried work 
of rehabilitation and reconstruction. The dimensions of this task can 
best be measured by the dimensions of the disaster which has overtaken 
the world. The Axis has extended its despotism over the peoples of some 
thirty-five countries and hundreds of islands, the dwelling places of more 
than half a billion men, women, and children. Almost all of Europe lies 
under the dark cloud of Nazi rule, Japan has overrun the rich islands of 
the Western Pacific and has penetrated deep toward the heart of heroic 
China. In occupied Europe and in enslaved Asia the picture is universally 
the same—starving people, impoverished land, and nations whose whole 
economies have been wrecked. 

Food condition statistics in the area of Axis occupation are treacherous. 
But official reports from Europe and Asia leave no doubt that hunger is 
the general rule, that starvation is commonplace, and that the area en- 
slaved by the Axis is a breeding place for all the diseases of the body and 
of the spirit that are born of starvation, suffering, and death. 

Agricultural production in Europe has dropped substantially despite 
the desperate efforts of Germany to make Axis-dominated Europe self- 
supporting. As the months roll on, the manpower shortage, the wastage 
and deterioration of machinery, the neglect of the soil and the increasing 
disorganization of the economy, will cut even deeper into total food 
production. 

The once matchless flocks and herds of Europe have declined to figures 
in some cases a third below prewar levels. Horses are disappearing at a 
rate that indicates that a shortage of draft animals may be a problem 





1 Address delivered before the dinner of the Foreign Policy Association, 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, June 17, 1943. Reprinted from De- 
partment of State Press Release No. 252, June 16, 1943. 
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even more acute than the shortage of manpower in the first harvest of 
peace. The occupied nations have been systematically drained of their 
resources, raw materials, and commercial goods to serve a vicious new 
order. Never before has the world witnessed so ruthless a despoliation of 
sO many in so short a time. 

A problem so vast and so world embracing, obviously, does not lend 
itself to piecemeal solution. The problem is to devise means to harness 
world production, already greatly taxed by war needs, to total world 
want during the coming months of tremendous human crisis. We must 
see to it that relief flows smoothly and swiftly into measures to remove 
the need of relief, and that rehabilitation measures are so devised as to 
enable the suffering nations to begin their own reconstruction at the 
earliest possible moment. Our objective is to help people to help them 
selves and thereby to help ourselves, by making possible a world in which 
the four freedoms can have a chance of realization. 

We have already made important strides toward meeting these com 
plex problems. Within the last few days the Department of State has 
placed before the forty-three governments of all the United Nations and 
the other nations associated with us in this war a draft agreement for 
creation of a United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
through which the productive resources of all the nations of good will 
may shortly be mobilized to bring succor to the victims of war. The goy- 
ernments of the United States, Great Britain, Russia, and China already 
have agreed to this plan, indicating their readiness to participate whole- 
heartedly in an historic effort to see to it that no one shall die for the 
lack of bread, protection from the elements or the minimum assistance 
of modern medicine. 

There is fortunately a strong disposition among the nations to recog 
nize that this problem is without parallel in history and that its solution 
must lie in joint and concerted efforts by all nations. It is proposed that 
each nation in making its greatest possible contribution to the task shall 
within its resources make not only a financial contribution but shall 
contribute further in the form of supplies, shipping and other transpor- 
tation, personnel and services. It is, as yet, too early to predict what total 
amounts or what proportion any government will be called upon to supply 
to the joint enterprise. There are, however, precedents for action in this 
direction. Under the terms of the International Wheat Agreement, for 
example, Canada and the United Kingdom, Australia, Argentina, and 
the United States have undertaken to contribute large quantities of wheat 
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for use in a major offensive against starvation. There are supplies in other 
areas which, when fully drawn upon, will distribute the burden of world 
relief over many countries. At least 50 per cent, and perhaps more, of 
the total cereals required for European relief can readily come from areas 
other than the United States, and it should be noted that cereals comprise 
well over half of the total tonnage of any table of relief food shipments. 

This proposed United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion represents a practical and realistic approach to a problem of great 

itude. America cannot feed the world from its own resources alone. 
Neither can Britain nor Russia nor China nor any one of the other Amer- 
ican republics. Satisfaction of the wants of the millions of suffering men, 
women, and children can be accomplished only by the concerted action of 
all the nations whose productive resources were fortunately spared the 
fire and destruction of modern warfare. 

The imperative demands of military necessity will not, however, wait 
upon international conversations or protracted conferences. It may well 
be that in the immediate future our fighting commanders will call upon 
us to move in behind a front line in Europe to provide relief to newly 
liberated peoples. In anticipation of such a possibility, the Office of For- 
eign Relief and Rehabilitation Operations is proceeding with plans as an 
American organization, confident that the other nations of good will 
will step forward to assist and that this practical United Nations mechan- 
ism will become a reality. 

The common dislike of the concept of “relief” on the part both of na- 
tions that receive and nations that give is certain to have a deep influence 
on the nature of these operations. In an era when political stability is 
dependent upon economic stability as never before, no nation will casually 
become a recipient of a dole. Similarly, no nation, nor group of nations, 
will casually commit their resources to a tremendous relief undertaking 
without striving to make certain that simultaneous measures are insti- 
tuted to make possible the cessation of relief expenditures at the earliest 
possible moment. 

There should be no basic misconception of the idea of relief in the 
minds of Americans. Relief operations in Europe after the war of 1914-18 
by no means entirely took the form of gift. Where governments had cash 
or assets, they were required in some cases to pay cash and in other cases 
to pledge assets as security for loans. In other instances, governments 
which had no assets which could reasonably be regarded as good security, 
were nevertheless provided with relief and required to pay by means of 
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loans advanced to them under conditions in which the commerical soundness 
of the credit was highly questionable. Most of these loans were sub 
sequently defaulted, and our government thus was no better off than if 
the loans had been outright gifts. On the other hand the country receiy. 
ing relief suffered an impairment of its credit and was less able to borrow 
for sound projects of reconstruction so long as these loans still compli. 
cated its finances. Economic recovery was thus impaired, and one of the 
forces was put in motion which headed the world toward the tragic 
cycle which led first to a gigantic depression, then to the rise of Hitler, 
Mussolini, and the Japanese militarists, and finally to global conflagration, 

To avoid the danger of permitting relief to cause fundamental eco 
nomic derangements which might generate a third world war, a careful 
balance must be maintained between relief by outright gift and relief by 
sale or exchange. None of the liberated nations will be seeking the char. 
ity of this country. But in some instances it certainly will be the cours 
of prudence and wisdom to advance the goods for relief and rehabilits- 
tion as outright gifts. To do otherwise under some conditions would be 
to impair the credit and economy of the liberated nations and thus makeit 
difficult if not impossible for such nations to procure essential credit and 
exchange when the initial emergency has passed and the time arrives for 
sound, long-term reconstruction. In other instances, however, the liber- 
ated nations will quickly reestablish governments capable, ready, and 
willing to purchase the foodstuffs and goods necessary for relief and te 
habilitation,*and operations of the Relief and Rehabilitation agency can 
and should proceed on a commercial basis. In still other instances, the 
operation undoubtedly must be an admixture of both procedures. But in 
all situations, the technique of salvage and rehabilitation must constantly 
be oriented toward the objective of reconstituting the economy of the 
recipient nation. That is the way to put an end to relief. That is what w 
want. That is what the suffering peoples of the liberated nations will 
have richly earned. 

For these reasons, the President, pending the creation of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, has assigned my office 
the task not alone of establishing “soup kitchens” and carrying on direct 
relief, but also of assisting war-stricken peoples in reviving their own 
production of essential goods and services as rapidly as possible. In each 
liberated area which the President may designate, the Office of Foreign 
Relief and Rehabilitation Operations is to distribute relief goods and 
goods to facilitate the production of basic civilian necessities, whether 
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those goods be given away, sold or bartered. In such way we achieve a 
single supply line to each liberated area and avoid inconsistency and con- 
fusion in policy and administration. 

eceiy. |} The lessons learned in the quarter century during which this war was 
orrow | in the making demonstrate beyond question that the United States and 
ompli- | the United Nations have no alternative but to undertake this task. The i} 
of the | motives that impel us to this work are readily demonstrable, even without | 







































T agic | reference to the deep moral motives which of themselves alone would be 
litler, | a justification for assisting those who are suffering and dying. ft 
ation, In the initial stages, our activities are so closely integrated’ with the i 

| eco | military that relief operations actually are conducted by the army itself 4 
areful } or under its close supervision. The work will, of course, be subject to 


ief by | the approval of the military commander so long as military operations 4 | 
char- | require. The importance of civilian supply behind the lines was clearly i | 
‘ourse | demonstrated by the North African campaign where the provision of 
vilita- | the essentials of life to civilians in the war theater was a military and nae 
ld be } political necessity, closely related to the whole campaign strategy. f } 
akeit | What was true in North Africa will be equally true, in magnified scope | 
esfor | Asia. 
liber It is not military necessity alone, however, that compels us to undertake H 

( 


relief and rehabilitation measures. Millions of people have been plundered, 


; 
id te} despoiled, and starved. Unless the United States in concert with the E 
y cat} other United Nations, extends a helping hand to these peoples, we can é 
, the } anticipate with certainty that the liberated areas for decades will suffer HY 
jut in } from disrupted economies, crushing burdens of unemployment, shatter- i 
antly } ing inflations, and the internal turmoil which adds up to chaos. i 
f the If we have learned anything from the decades just behind us it is this: 4 
atwe | That we cannot, even if we would, make ourselves secure in a world in Hit 
will | which millions of men, women, and children are dying of want or epi- . 
demic. Let us recognize frankly that freedom from want is a basic com- LH 
ited | ponent of any enduring peace and that if America is to have any hope of 
nffice | lasting peace and a stable world economy it must help see to it that the 
irect { liberated peoples of the world are restored as rapidly as possible to a 
own | self-sustaining basis. 
each That is merely enlightened self-interest. 
reign We cannot live with security in a world half rich, half pauperized. 


International trade cannot flourish or sound economic expansion take 
place in a world tormented by expectations of the violence that is born 


it and and under much more urgent conditions, on the continents of Europe and 
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of suffering and misery. And the United States, in the period after this 
war, will need the outlets of a total world market unless our economy ig 
to face a terrific contraction in a shattering postwar depression. We ip 
America must not lose sight of the fact that, once this war has ended, we 
again will be the greatest producers in the world and will want worl 
markets for our grain, our cotton, our tobacco, and other agricultural 
staples as well as our steel, our automobiles, and the thousands of prod- 
ucts of our mills and factories. 

The relief and rehabilitation of war-stricken nations is the n 
first step toward a balanced economy in which a high level of consump. 
tion will prevent the piling up of those great stocks of surplus goods 
which would otherwise be quickly accumulated after this war in all the 
primary producing countries. Relief and rehabilitation is but the openi 
phase of the postwar era. The long-range reconstruction which follows 
this phase must be conducted on the basis of world trade. By eme 
relief and rehabilitation measures now we can make it possible for the 
liberated peoples of Europe and Asia to become in succeeding years the 
customers for our goods. Thus by restoring the basic economic equilib 
rium of these peoples we can hope to create demand which will provide 
jobs for the millions of fighting men who will be streaming home from 
our victorious armies to take jobs in an industry converting back to pre 
duction for peace. 

The costs of such a program will be great, even though they will be 
diminutive when projected against the total costs of this war or the total 
costs of another depression. The outlays will represent an investment 
for a new world in which productive facilities will have an opportunity 
to operate to make possible prosperous conditions at home and to dimin- 
ish suffering and want abroad. This war right now is costing the American 
taxpayer about a billion dollars every three days. The cost in life and 
spiritual value is incalculable. The knowledge that America and other 
United Nations are prepared to extend relief and rehabilitation to the 
victims of war and to sustain the spirit of resistance among the down 
trodden people of Europe and Asia when the hour of freedom strikes, 
will help to transform those people into a cohesive group, ready and 
willing to cooperate in the battle of liberation. Should America’s readi- 
ness to bring relief to the weary peoples of Europe and Asia shorten the 
war by but a week or two, the United States will have saved far mort 
on war costs than the total outlays which can be anticipated in the field 
of relief and rehabilitation. ! 
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The deepest aspiration of the peoples of Europe and Asia will be for 
an opportunity to rebuild their own lives toward a system of stability 
ad order. Unless they are helped in the initial stages to help themselves, 
this opportunity for sound reconstruction may be lost. It would be folly 
for this country and the United Nations to pour out their total substance 
in a complete effort for victory and hesitate to expend the final dollars 
which would make possible the realization of the objectives for which 
they fought—the establishment of a stable world economy and of a peace 
that will endure. 

The cry of nations and their peoples for assistance in the first hours 
of liberation will present democracy with a supreme test. The fate of 
all United Nations’ attempts to insure banishment of these global wars 
may well be determined by the success of the first joint action in relief 
and rehabilitation administration, This work of binding up the wounds 
of those who suffer, of preventing and halting death by starvation, ex- 
posure, disease and neglect, transcends the realm of political allegiances 
and can give full expression to the highest principles and instincts of all 
peoples. If the nations of the world should fail to work in mutual coopera- 
tion for these high principles, what hope could we hold for political 
cooperation to banish war? If it is true that nations learn to work together 
by actually working together, then the joint effort of the United Nations 
to help the liberated peoples of the world may well provide the experience 
which will make possible the more gigantic enterprises to come. 

It is given to us, twice within the span of a lifetime, to attempt to 
devise a peace in which all men can live in freedom from fear and want. 
We failed last time. We dare not fail again. 
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RELIEF IN NORTH AFRICA ! 


The Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Operations announces 
today that preliminary reports from its North African mission emphs 
size that the great bulk of its operations in Tunisia is being conducted @ 
a commercial basis rather than on a direct contribution basis. 

It was announced that Mr. Fred K. Hoehler, Chief of the OFRRO 
mission in North Africa, would depart soon from that area for other 
assignments. He will be succeeded in North Africa by Mr. E. R. F 
of San Francisco, formerly an official of the Office of Indian A ffairs and 
the War Relocation Authority. Mr. Fryer has been in active charge of 
relief operations in Tunisia since immediately after the Allied occupa. 
tion of that territory. Mr. Herbert W. Parisius, Chief Agricultural Officer 
on the staff of the OFRRO mission, has also left North Africa for the 
United States. Some twenty other members of the mission will remain ip 
North Africa for the present to carry ou the program instituted by Mr. 
Hoehler. 

The principal relief task remaining in North Africa today is in Ty 
nisia. In that region the OFRRO mission, working through the North 
African Economic Board, has brought into action several programs de 
signed to reestablish civilian life and affairs without delay and with 
economy in expenditures of funds and supplies. First and most important 
of the measures taken is a chain of “relief stores’ providing outlets for 
relief supplies such as dried milk, sugar, tea, coffee, and cloth or clothing 
in virtually all of the newly liberated Tunisian cities. This system, 
amounting to an American merchandising system and novel in North 
African life, makes the Controleur Civil, or civil administrator, in each 
area responsible for the conduct of the stores and places the actual hand- 
ling of relief goods in native hands, American personnel confining its 
activities to supervision. 

A kind of “relief rationing” system was created to go along with the 
relief stores. Although in such cities as Tunis, Sfax, and Sousse, peopl 
were in need of food and clothing, in general they had enough money to 
care for their needs if supplies were on hand and distribution established 
on an equitable and nondiscriminatory basis. Along with his general re 
sponsibility for the conduct of the stores, the Controleur Civil, conse 
quently, was requested to issue tickets on a family basis authorizing 
purchases in the stores. Two kinds of tickets are issued, one for families 


1 Reprinted from Department of State Press Release No. 267, June 26, 194}. 
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of three or less and one for families of four or more people. Tunisians ap- ; 
to like the plan and to appreciate that it makes greater supplies i 
qailable for people in need of direct relief. Besides Tunis, relief stores | 
are now in operation in Sfax, Sousse, Gabes, and at about a dozen smaller 
localities, such as Mateur, Medges el Bab, Souk el Kemis, Souk el Arba, 
Jedeida and Massicault. 
Some direct or “gift’’ relief has been necessary. In Tunisia, for exam- 
ple, there were some eighty thousand displaced persons, many of whom 












» Fryer have taken refuge in the city of Tunis. These people came from commu- 
“tS and } ities all over northern Tunisia. In the city also were about fifteen hun- 
arge ol} dred Jewish people who had taken refuge there from the Nazi military 
Ons control in Bizerte. There were also a large number of European refugees 





of various nationalities, including Italians, who had come from many 
points in Tunisia. For each of these groups the OFRRO mission made 
appropriate arrangements through local leaders and existing social agen- 
cies to provide for urgent needs in food and clothing and for returning | 
the people to their homes or in finding quarters for them with friends or 
relatives. 

Not all relief for these groups is on a direct basis, but milk for the 
Arab children, totaling two thousand servings a day at present and grad- 
ually increasing, is being provided. Arrangements for this service were 
made through the Sheik of Medina, official head of the Moslem popula- 
tion for the district of Tunis. All of the milk is consumed at the point of 

















ste. distribution and is occasionally supplemented by rice or some other food 
ee which is consumed with the milk. 
' a The needs of Jewish refugees in Tunis are served by four centers 


where the people receive health inspections and milk, sugar, rice, and 
clothing for the children and the sick. The OFRRO staff is assisting the 
Jewish community in evacuating these people from the centers to their 4H 
own homes or in finding other places for them to live and it is expected | 
that within a relatively short time the need for the service will have been 
eliminated. The groups of Europeans are being similarly assisted through 
existing social agencies accustomed to caring for the needs of each na- 
tional group. Wherever possible existing means and native personnel 
are utilized to the utmost. 

Meanwhile, and in part through other divisions of the North African 
Economic Board, longer range plans for assisting the French in recon- 
stituting normal life in the region are being put into effect. Efforts are 
being made, for example, to restore the fishing industry of the Tunisian 
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coast and to provide the means for reestablishing the important olive ojj 
industry of the southern areas. As to agriculture, Mr. Parisius found the 
prospects for this year’s grain harvest in Tunisia to be so good that the 
provision of food from Allied sources for an extended period is regarded 
now as most unlikely. 

The relief situation in the rest of North Africa is also becoming sta. 
bilized. A short time ago a regional office for the mission was established 
in western Algeria at Oran. A member of the staff operating from this 
office is assisting the Army in finding employment for former inmates 
of refugee camps in military labor battalions and in civilian jobs. Also 
operating from the Oran base is Dr. Dudley A. Reekie, an officer of the 
United States Public Health Service, serving with the OFRRO mission 
as a public health official. Upon the request of the public health office of 
the city of Oran and the American Consul in residence there, Dr. Reekie 
is aiding in the establishment of a modern Health Department for that 
city. Dr. Michael L. Furcolow, another officer of the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service and similarly attached to the relief mission, made a 
survey of health conditions in Tunis immediately following occupation 
by Allied military forces. Health conditions in Tunis, he reports, are not 
abnormal. 

The OFRRO mission has concerned itself since its arrival in North 
Africa last January with the disposition and care of inmates of the various 
internment camps for political refugees in Algeria and French Morocco. 
All of the inmates of the camps have now been liberated and the majority 
have found employment in military labor activities or in civilian occu 
pations. 

A number of the refugees, however, were discovered to be sick of 
otherwise disabled, and for these the OFRRO mission is establishing 
rest camps where proper food and medical care can be provided until 
strength is restored or other suitable disposition made of their cases. 
One of these camps is at Fouke Marine in Algeria. Accommodations for 
other of these unfortunate victims of the war are being found in homes in 
the environs of Oran, Algiers, and Casablanca. 

The general program for the free distribution of milk to school chil- 
dren in French Morocco, Algeria, and portions of Tunisia, which has 
been conducted in cooperation with the American Red Cross, was dis- 
continued by agreement with the French authorities upon the close of 
the school year at the end of May. In the period, beginning early in Jan- 
uary of this year, in which the program was in effect, about two hut 
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dred thousand children received daily servings of dried or evaporated 
milk. Today, a decided improvement in growth and weight is reported 
for the great majority of a group of children tested by the Red Cross 
to show results of the program. During the summer months, a special 
and limited program in milk distribution will be maintained for children, 
nursing mothers, and others who are in special need of this type of nour- 
ishment. It is estimated that about eighty thousand servings per day will 
be provided during the summer for such purposes in all North Africa. 
In addition, the refugee Arab children in Tunis will continue to receive 
milk until their evacuation is completed, while special arrangements 
have also been made with social agencies and health authorities in Al- 
geria and Tunisia to provide milk for other groups of refugee children. 

A feature of relief operations in North Africa is that the need for char- 
itable relief has been much less than expected. Agricultural prospects are 

in Tunisia and at least up to normal expectations in Algeria and 
French Morocco. While “black market” activities and hoarding are 
continuing to cause inequities in the distribution of local supplies, it is 
felt in general that the revival of normal trade will soon eliminate the 
need for relief supplies in major proportions from outside sources. 

In North Africa the mission of the Office of Foreign Relief and Re- 
habilitation Operations has functioned as the Division of Public Welfare 
and Relief of the North African Economic Board. Mr. Hoehler, as chief 
of the OFRRO mission, has also served as chief of the Division of Pub- 
lic Welfare and Relief. 
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UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AGENCY ! 


Surprisingly little attention has been given in the United States, 

much more has been given in some Allied countries, to the progress that 
is being made in setting up a United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. 

The developments along this line are already extremely important, and 
for them real credit should go to our own government, which has taken 
the lead. 

The importance of the steps toward creation of a genuinely interna 
tional relief and rehabilitation agency, based upon the United Nations, is 
fourfold: 


1. It gives assurance of truly adequate provision for relief and rehabilite- 
tion in regions swept by the war as rapidly as possible after they are freed 
from war conditions. It is obvious that by working together as a unit, by 
pooling their supplies and shipping for the purpose, the United Nations can 
give the best possible support to their advancing armed forces while perform- 
ing a great and imperative humane task. 

2. The very creation of a United Nations relief agency is a contribution to 
unity in the prosecution of the war. It is one significant advance in maki 
the United Nations “united.” Any such achievement in one field makes for 
closer understanding and better cooperation in all. It is a strengthening factor 
for the waging of the war. 

3. Political as well as economic stabilization in countries liberated from the 
Axis, particularly in Europe, is bound to be helped and speeded by the exis- 
tence of the United Nations agency. 

4. The prospect of building upon the United Nations a structure of de 
pendable peace for the world is brightened by the progress toward established 
and operating unity for relief and rehabilitation purposes. This can and should 
be one of the foundation stones of permanent international collaboration. 


The first step toward all this was taken through conversations between 
our government and the governments of our principal allies. 

The second step was taken when Governor Lehman of New York was 
appointed director of relief and rehabilitation by President Roosevelt 
last fall, with the expectation that he would eventually become director 
of the contemplated United Nations organization. 

The third step was the presentation by our State Department to the 
governments of other United Nations of a specific proposal outlining a 
scheme of organization for the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. 

Obviously, this plan was formally offered only after thorough discus- 


1 Reprinted by permission from The Des Moines Register, July 3, 1943. 
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sion with our principal allies. It was therefore promptly approved by 
China, Great Britain, and Russia. With all four of the major powers of 
the United Nations camp committed to it, it may be assumed that the 
thing is settled—that there is definitely going to be a single relief and 
rehabilitation administration representing the United Nations and par- 
ticipated in by them. 

Wisely, the “Big Four,” of the United Nations are treating their plan 
as a tentative one at present, in order to enable all other governments be- 
longing to or associated with the United Nations to express their views 
about the framework and functioning of the new agency and to have those 
views fully considered. From every standpoint this approach is excellent. 
The chances are that no major change in the general plan will be found 
necessary . 

As it stands in the proposal agreed to by the “Big Four,” all the united 
and associated nations who eventually sign the agreement will be mem- 
bers of the Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. Other nations, too, 
can later be admitted to membership. 

A policy-making Council will be established, and upon this each mem- 
ber government will have a representative. 

The Council will have a “Central Committee,” consisting of the rep- 
resentatives of America, China, Russia, and the United Kingdom (Bri- 
tain). Between sessions of the Council, this Central Committee will have 
authority to act, subject in certain matters to ratification by the whole 
Council. 

A European and a Far Eastern committee of the Council will be set up, 
and possibly other regional committees. On them will be represented 
member governments of territories within the prescribed areas. They 
will recommend to the Council and the Central Committee policies as to 
relief and rehabilitation within their respective areas. 

The executive authority of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration will center in the director general, who will be ap- 
pointed by the Council on the nomination by unanimous vote of the 
Central Committee. (Presumably Governor Lehman, of the United 
States, will be the director general.) 

The necessary subcommittees and administrative personnel will be 
provided. 

Each member government will pledge its support, in contributions of 
funds, materials, equipment, supplies, and services, within the limits of 
its available resources and subject to the requirements of its constitu- 
tional procedure. 
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In actual administration of relief and rehabilitation, where such opera. 
tions are necessary within the territory of a member government, thi 
member government will be consulted and give its consent to the method 
before they can be put in effect. For instance, in China the Chinese Goy. 
ernment must be in agreement with the plan of operation. 

‘The basic agreement on which the United Nations agency will rest cay 
be amended by unanimous vote of the Central Committee and a two. 
thirds vote of the Council. 

We repeat, this is an extraordinarily fine and encouraging development 
toward effective unity in the war and toward foundation-building for 
Peace. 

It is worth noting that the Russian Government gave its ready support 
from the start. The only point in mentioning this is as concrete evidence 
that the difficulties, real and imaginary, of establishing cooperation with 
Russia for long-range constructive ends are not at all insuperable. 
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POSTWAR REHABILITATION ! 


The United States Department of State, in consultation with Great 
Britain, Russia, and China, has drafted a plan for a United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration. Eligible for membership are the 
other nations of the United Nations, nations associated with them and 
such other nations as may be admitted by vote of the Council, or by the 
Central Committee, limited to members from the “Big Four,” when the 
Council is not in session. 

Representation of each nation is by one person; thus equality of direc- 
tion is attained, irrespectively of resources or of the contribution to be 
made. Funds are to be assessed upon and supplies to be demanded of 
nations in proportion to their ability to contribute. A Director General, 
named by the Central Committee, is the chief administrative officer. 
Provision is made for other committees and, specifically, two regional 
subordinate groups are established, the Committee of the Council for 
Europe and a like one for Asia. Membership on these is limited to mem- 
bers representing countries in those respective areas. “Each member 
government pledges its full support to the Administration, within the 
limits of its available resources and subject to the requirements of its con- 
stitutional procedure.” 

Concerning the broad objectives of this plan who can quarrel? Relief 
and rehabilitation after the war—and that is the period for which it is 
designed, save for exceptional circumstances—must be provided if for 
no other reason than “enlightened self-interest,” to use a phrase by Her- 
bert H. Lehman, Director of the Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Operations. In a recent address Mr. Lehman soundly maintained 
that this country and the United Nations as a whole have no alternative 
but to undertake the task of world relief if they are to avert a third world 
war. From any approach, the case for relief and rehabilitation has been 
established. Above all else, it rests upon the highest of humanitarian 
motives. 

There may be critics of the plan as drafted by the State Department. 
Some may challenge the equality of representation accorded the smaller 
nations. To that the answer lies in the composition of the Central Com- 
mittee, reserved for representatives from the United States, Great Bri- 
tain, Russia, and China. Furthermore, contributions of whatever nature 


1 Reprinted by permission from The Hartford Courant, June 23, 1943° 
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are subject to the approval of the “constitutional procedure” of the ng. 
tions contributing. 

There is a further point that should be mentioned. After the othe 
World War relief and rehabilitation were largely a one-nation undertak. 
ing, the United States carrying the load either through relief agencies or 
through loans to governments of stricken peoples. Many such loans were 
never repaid. Now relief and rehabilitation, if this plan is adopted, be. 
come the responsibility of all signatories of the pact. Mr. Lehman esti. 
mates that one half of the required resources for relief may be found in 
member nations other than the United States. The important thing is not 
the amount of the load shifted to others, but the fact that others are tp 
share in this humanitarian effort. That will be a test of democracy and of 
sincerity. Furthermore, the nations needing help will have a part in the 
work, even to being assessed for a share, if able to contribute. The dig- 
nity of such nations will thus be upheld and strengthened. 

On the whole, the plan for the United Nations Relief and Rehabilits- 
tion Administration is commendable as to form and beyond challenge as 
to its objective. It is a practical step along a road that charity must travel 
to bring new hope to millions of people. 
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ROOSEVELT-CHURCHILL MESSAGE TO ITALY! 
July 16, 1943 


At this moment the combined armed forces of the United States and 
Great Britain under the command of General Eisenhower and his deputy, 
General Alexander, are carrying the war deep into the territory of your 
country. 

This is the direct consequence of the shameful leadership to which 
you have been subjected by Mussolini and his Fascist régime. 

Mussolini carried you into this war as the satellite of a brutal destroyer 
of peoples and liberties. 

Mussolini plunged you into this war, which he thought Hitler had al- 
ready won. In spite of Italy’s great vulnerability to attack by air and sea, 

our Fascist leaders sent your sons, your ships, your air forces, to dis- 
tant battlefields to aid Germany in her attempt to conquer England, Rus- 
sia, and the world. 

This association with the designs of Nazi-controlled Germany was un- 
worthy of Italy’s ancient traditions of freedom and culture—traditions to 
which the peoples of America and Great Britain owe so much. 

Your soldiers have fought not in the interests of Italy, but for Nazi 
Germany. They have fought courageously, but they have been betrayed 
and abandoned by the Germans on the Russian front and on every battle- 
field in Africa from El Alamein to Cape Bon. 

Today, Germany’s hopes for world conquest have been blasted on all 
fronts. The skies over Italy are dominated by the vast air armadas of the 
United States and Great Britain. Italy’s sea coasts are threatened by the 
greatest accumulation of British and Allied sea power ever concentrated 
in the Mediterranean. 

The forces now opposed to you are pledged to destroy the power of 
Nazi Germany—power which has ruthlessly been used to inflict slavery, 
destruction, and death on all those who refuse to recognize the Germans 
as the master race. 

The sole hope for Italy’s survival lies in honorable capitulation to the 
overwhelming power of the military forces of the United Nations. If you 
continue to tolerate the Fascist régime which serves the evil power of 
the Nazis, you must suffer the consequences of your own choice. We take 


1 Reprinted by permission from The New York Times, July 17, 1943. 
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no satisfaction in invading Italian soil and bringing the tragic devastation 
of war home to the Italian people. 

But we are determined to destroy the false leaders and their doctrines 
which have brought Italy to her present position. 

Every moment that you resist the combined forces of the United Ng 
tions—every drop of blood that you sacrifice—can serve only one pur. 
pose: to give the Fascist and Nazi leaders a little more time to escape 
from the inevitable consequences of their own crimes. 

All your interests and all your traditions have been betrayed by Nazi 
Germany and your own false and corrupt leaders; it is only by disavow. 
ing both that a reconstituted Italy can hope to occupy a respected place 
in the family of European nations. 

The time has now come for you, the Italian people, to consult your 
own self-respect and your own interest and your own desire for a restora 
tion of national dignity, security, and peace. The time has come for you 
to decide whether Italians shall die for Mussolini and Hitler—or live for { 
Italy and for civilization. 








